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ERECTED BY HARRISON GRANITE CO. IN OAKWOOD CEMETERY 


NEAL & HYDE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
HARRISON GRANITE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Gentlemen:—1I desire to express, and in a most cordial way, my 
entire satisfaction with the monument placed by your Company on 
my lot in Oakwood Cemetery. 

Distrusting as I did my own artistic taste in a matter of this kind 
it was with a great degree of trepidation that I undertook a selec- 
tion which to my surprise was made so easy through your assistance. 
In a general way the original design as submitted appealed to me 
from the start, and with some slight changes suggested by myself 
and your very courteous representative was decided upon. I look 
upon it as a real work of art, distinctive in character, satisfying to 
the eye, enduring as to type and quality—something that can never 
grow old or out of style. I congratulate you upon the design, as 
well as the satisfactory and substantial execution of the work, and 
myself upon having the good fortune to place the order in your 


hands. Yours very truly, SALEM HYDE. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


HARRISON GRANITE COMPANY 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


He eee 4927 eae eae Philadelphia, Pa. 
r 5 a feel DY: , 1206 East Adams Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Resident Representatives R. C. SIMPSON, 4740 Winton Place, Cincinnati, O. 


see Re Oreo eat Block, Detroit, Mich. 
batt > 5 Iti 15 i s . 
Works : Barre, Vt. R 801 Baltimore Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND THEIR BISHOPS 
: I. AT HOME 


Alaska: Rt. Rev. Dr. Peter T. Rowe. 

Arizona: Rt. Rev. Julius W. Atwood. 

Asheville: Rt. Rev. Dr. Junius M. 
Horner. 
Eastern Oklahoma: Rt. 
dore P. Thurston. 
Eastern Oregon: Rt. Rev. Dr. Robert 
L. Paddock. 

Honolulu: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry B. Res- 
tarick. 

Idaho: Rt. Rev. Dr. James B. Fun- 
sten. 

Nevada: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry Robin- 
son. 

New Mexico: The Presiding Bishop 
in Charge. 

North Dakota: 

North Texas: 


Rev. Theo- 


Rt. Rev. Edward A. 


emple. 
Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Dr. Francis K. 
Brooke. 


Porto Rico: 

Philippine Islands: 
Charles H. Brent. 

Salina: Rt. Rev. Dr. Sheldon M. Gris- 
wold. 

San Joaquin: Rt. Rev. Louis Childs 
Sanford. 

South Dakota: Rt. Rev. Dr. George 
Biller, Jr. 

Southern Florida: 
Cameron Mann. 


Rt | Revi Dr: 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. 


Spokane: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lemuel H. 
Wells, in charge. 

Utah: Rt. Rev. Dr. Franklin S. 
Spalding. 


Western Colorado: Rt. Rev. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Brewster. 
Western Nebraska: Rt. 
George A. Beecher. 
Wyoming: Rt. Rev. Dr. Nathaniel S. 

Thomas. 


Rev. Dr: 


Though not a missionary district the Panama Canal Zone has been placed under the care of the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. A. W. Knight. 


II. ABROAD 

Anking: Rt. Rev. Dr. D. Trumbull | Kyoto: Rt. Rev. Dr. H. St. George 
Huntington. Tucker. 

Brazil: Rt. Rev. Dr: Lucien L. Kin- | Liberia: Rt. Rev. Dr. Samuel D. 
solving. Ferguson. 

Cuba: Mexico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry D. Aves. 

Hankow: Rt. Rev. Dr. Logan H.| Shanghai: Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick R. 
Roots. Graves. 

Haiti: Tokyo: Rt. Rev. Dr. John McKim. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


N order to give our subscribers efficient service it is requested that subscriptions 

be renewed as promptly as possible after expiration notices are received. 

; ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Subscriptions 
will be discontinued unless renewed. Upon the wrapper with each address is a 
note of the time when the subscription expires. Changes are made on the fifteenth 
of each month. For subscriptions received later changes appear the following month. 


TO THE CLERGY. 
HE Clergy are requested to notify “The Mailing Department, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York,” of changes in their post-office addresses in order that 
the Board’s publications may be correctly mailed to them. 


CONCERNING WILLS 


'T is earnestly requested that inquiries be made concerning Wills admitted to 
probate whether they contain bequests to this Society, and that information of 
all such bequests be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. In making 

bequests for missions it is most important to give the exact title of the Society, thus: 
I give, devise, and bequeath to The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, for the use of the 
Sn CLO A SOEIOA OOS If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some par- 
ticular department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, “For the 
Use of the Society,” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “For Foreign Mis- 
sions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work Among Colored People,” 
or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work in China,” etc. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY REVIEW 
OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


Vor. LX XVIII November, 1913 


No. 11 


THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


EVER before in the history of the 
American Church has there been 

so representative an assembly as the 
General Convention 

The General of 1913. All but 
Convention four of the one hun- 

of 1913 dred and_ thirteen 
members of the 
House of Bishops were present. More 
than five hundred clergymen and lay- 
men sat in the so-called “lower house.” 
These leaders of the Church’s thought 
and action came from every part of this 
country and from distant lands. Here 
were bishops, who direct the forces of 
the Church in their effort to reach and 
bless the life of our great cities; others 
who are shepherding the scattered peo- 
ple of the western missionary districts 
and the southern mountains; and others 
still who are working with all the power 
of a great faith to lay the foundations 
of the Kingdom of God in lands where 
the Incarnate One is but little known. 
Rectors of parishes left them to the care 
of others and came to contribute their 
share to this great council of the 
Church. Business aid professional men 
laid aside their accustomed duties and 
applied their minds to the consideration 
of a great variety of questions affecting 
the welfare and progress of the Church. 
To this task many of them brought the 


fine mental equipment and knowledge of 
affairs that have made them leaders in 
the world of men. 


A Convention of Estimates of the 
Frank Speech Convention will nat- 


and Good Reeling: oe cite ta 
8 our judgment it can 


not be ranked as a great convention, 
either in accomplishment or in the qual- 
ity of its legislative discussions. Its 
spirit for the most part was admirable. 
The House of Deputies, whose sessions 
are open to the public, displayed a 
breadth of view, a sane progressiveness 
and a reverent reserve that seem to in- 
sure the steady advance of the Church 
along wise and constructive lines. Opin- 
ions often differed widely and radically. 
But this was bound to be so, and is, in- 
deed, a healthy sign in a body of more 
than five,hundred men from every quar- 
ter of the country. Rarely was the in- 
ternal harmony of the convention threat- 
ened, even when questions upon which 
men felt most deeply were under discus- 
sion. All desired that the right and the 
righteous course might be taken, rather 
than that individual opinion or party 
preference should triumph. 

The convention is likely to be credited 
in the popular mind with larger things 
than it actually accomplished, because 
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THE GENERAL CONVENTION IN FRONT OF OLD SYNOD HALL 


the newspapers generally reported the 
action of the House of Deputies as 
though it were the final action of the 
convention.. This is pot unnatural, since 
the lower house, as the larger body, is 
thought by some_to represent more ac- 
curately the mind of the Church. 


OW can the Mission of the Church 
be more adequately fulfilled?” To 
answer such a question must be always 
the first and funda- 

Three Answers mental duty of a 

to a Funda- general convention. 
mental Question Details of legisla- 
tion, necessary though many of them may 
be, are relatively unimportant. The con- 
vention of 1913 will be remembered for 
its emphasis upon three main lines of 
activity—Education, Social Service, 
Church Extension. 

No previous convention has stressed 
so insistently and so practically the 
fundamental importance of education. 
To the convention education did not 
mean the effort to force information into 
minds more or less receptive, but the ef- 
fort to draw out, as Mr. George Pepper 
put it, what is best in every one, which 
is the power to find God and to know 
Him. He would have none of the dis- 
tinction between secular and religious 
education. The educational process is 
one. Unless religion runs through it 
all, “you make a mess of the whole busi- 
ness.” This was the message that 
deeply stirred a great audience in the 
cathedral on the day when the two 
houses met in joint session to consider 
the work of the General Board of Relig- 
ious Education. 


O less strongly was the Church’s 
social responsibility insisted upon. 
Bishop Lawrence sounded the keynote 


- when he declared in 
The Church and his noble sermon at 
Social Justice 


the opening service 
of the convention that the Church must 
stand as “Christ stood for social right- 
eousness, for justice and for the rights 
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of the downtrodden, as against the indif-' 


ference or hardness of the men of pow- 
er.” This fundamental principle was 
reiterated and applied in many ways. 
Not only did the members of the con- 
vention gather by hundreds in the ca- 
thedra: for a night service to consider 
questions of social righteousness, but 
the convention by resolution recorded its 
acceptance of the principles of one day’s 
‘rest in seven, and of an additional half- 
holiday each week. Not even the bish- 
ops’ cautious addition, “wherever prac- 
ticable,” though it caused a smile among 
the deputies, could seriously weaken the 
value of their pronouncement. So, too, 
the House of Deputies was prepared to 
go on record unequivocally as opposed to 
child labor while the bishops, though 
sympathizing no doubt with the end 
sought, preferred much less direct and 
virile language. 

An important resolution was adopted 
which, after briefly rehearsing present 
social inequalities, asserted that “the 
Church stands for the ideal of social 
justice” and called upon every communi- 
cant “so to act that the present preju- 
dice, hate, and injustice may be sup- 
planted by mutual understanding, sym- 
pathy and just dealing, and the ideal of 
thorough-going democracy may be final- 
ly realized in our land.” 

The Social Service Commission has 
fully justified its creation. It was 
made a permanent commission of the 
convention and will no doubt some day be 
recognized and established by canon as 
one of the vital agencies of the Church. 


NCE again, those who would form a 
just estimate of the character and 
dominating motives of the convention 
must turn to Bishop 

The Church and | awrence’s sermon. 


the World “Are we not con- 
scious of an increasing longing for a 
closer brotherhood of men?” he asked. 
Not even fears of racial conflict, or 
doubt of the resources of the world to 
support a growing population, can shake 
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the belief of the Church that God “hath 
made of one blood all nations of men.” 
Then voicing his own intense conviction, 
Bishop Lawrence continued: 

“Nations and statesmen in their more 
exalted moments recognize this. Hence 
Christian missions have justified them- 
selves and confounded their critics. 
While Christian peoples have entered 
other nations for conquest, commerce, 
exploitation or travel, Christian mission- 
aries have been quietly teaching, heal- 
ing, comforting, helping, and uplifting 
the people. They have gone, not to get 
but to give. To the trader the Chinaman 
is a trader; to the missionary the China- 
man is a brother. With the Christian 
faith always goes the sacredness of the 
individual, the integrity and the rights of 
man as man; hence civic freedom, self- 
government, democracy. With the bless- 
ings of Christian hope the missionary 
has taken also the blessings of civic 
freedom. Any man who has 
no use for missions is as much out of 
date as an old flint-lock gun. Life moves 
too rapidly in these days for us even to 
stop and look at him. 

“When the Church plans for world- 
wide missions, she plans for the honor 
and spiritual wealth of ‘this country, as 
well as for the welfare of distant people. 
Men everywhere are discovering that the 
Saviour’s command, ‘Go ye into all the 
world,’ has philosophy as well as religion 
in it. The greatest glory of the Church 
throughout the ages has been in the fact 
that in spite of timidity and cynicism 
her heroes have thrust her outposts to 
the ends of the world, in the perfect con- 
fidence that this Faith is the Victory 
that overcometh the world.” 


A convention begin- 
ning with such a 
ae Home message could hard- 
ant Abroad ly fail to manifest 

a large measure of 

mission spirit. This was expressed of- 
ficially in the five joint sessions when 
bishops and deputies met in the cathe- 
dral, with an immense audience as a 


The Joint Ses- 
sions on Work 
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background, to hear the reports from the 
officers of the Board of Missions and 
from the missionary leaders at the front. 
Much to the regret of those chiefly re- 
sponsible for the plans, it was deemed 
necessary to hold the joint sessions in 
the cathedral rather than in Synod Hall. 
This precluded discussion and converted 
the sessions into great mass meetings. 
As such they were vastly impressive, but 
they afforded no opportunity for the 
careful discussion and explanation of 
plans and policies that had been pro- 
vided for. 

An attempt has been made in this issue 
to tell the story of these great meetings 
and the equally great gatherings in St. 
Thomas’s Church and in Carnegie Hall. 
However accurately the thought of the 
speakers has been recorded, no published 
report can reproduce the spirit of these 
occasions or the effect produced by ring- 
ing challenges from the Church’s out- 
posts for the main body to move forward. 


The Outlook asserts 
PBST tear t Ol at awhile wie bse 


the Convention ness of the conven- 


tion was transacted in the two houses 
“the heart of the convention was in the 
joint sessions, held in the cathedral. 
These meetings were great—in depth of 
interest and fervor of spirit; and in the 
cathedral even more than in the synod 
buildings, where the two houses sat, the 
spirit of the Church revealed itself, and 
its aspiration, vigor and enthusiasm were 
felt.” 

This is so even though the bishops 
on one occasion, unfortunately under- 
estimating the strength of the convic- 
tions of the deputies, asked leave to 
withdraw to attend to routine business, 
which they felt, under the circumstances, 
to be more important. Bishop Brewer’s 
indignant protest against such a course, 
no doubt, did much to encourage the dep- 
uties to vote overwhelmingly against 
granting the request. And the bishops 
stayed. The incident is without prece- 
dent in the history of general conven- 
tions. It is not likely to be repeated. 
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Mr. Joseph Packard, of Maryland (in the center). 
One of the most distinguished lay deputies. 
Mr. Ensign N. Brown of Ohio (at the left) 


OUR Episcopal resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted by the House 


of Bishops. The number has never been 
Episcopal equaled in any pre- 

; V1ious convention. 
Resignations Bishop Wells of 


Spokane and Bishop Gray of Southern 
Florida asked to be relieved on account 
of age. Each has completed twenty- 
one years of service. In the forty years 
since he first went as a young missionary 
priest into the great Northwest, Bishop 
Wells has seen vast changes brought 
about and has himself had a share in 
some of them. Bishop Gray has labored 
manfully through years of difficulty and 
adversity in Southern Florida. A better 
day is now in sight. Foundations have 
been laid. Real gains have been made. 
Increasing prosperity brings new op- 
portunities and demands, which he feels 
a younger bishop can best meet. 

Bishop Mann, after twelve years of 
faithful work in North Dakota, was 
compelled, for reasons in which the 
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health of his family is involved, to 
retire from the rigorous climate of the 
Northwest. Bishop Knight, after once 
declining the call to be Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of the South, felt 
obliged to reconsider and yield to the 
insistent demand that he should try to 
lead this foremost of the Church’s edu- 
cational institutions to new victories. 
His important work in Cuba and the 
Caribbean region has already been out- 
lined in these columns. 


EW MEXICO and Porto Rico were 
.already vacant. Thus there were 
six missionary districts to be provided 
for. The vacancy 
: in Southern Florida 
tions: Southern 
: was speedily. filled 
Florida by the transfer of 
Bishop Mann from North Dakota. It 
may be freely admitted that so radical a 
change involves a large experiment. 
Bishop Mann has behind him, however, 
a record for sustained and successful 
work in a difficult field since I901. He 
has traveled steadily over his vast dis- 
trict. He has built wisely and well. He 
is vigorous and experienced. No bishop 
in the Church, it may be confidently 
said, is more ‘sincerely loved or more 
loyally followed by his clergy. True, 
the number is small enough to foster a 
family feeling. Not only is North Da- 
kota unique in this, but no other district 
has a more efficient group of clergy or 
has had so few changes in their number. 


Episcopal Elec- 


To fill the vacancy 

North Dakota in North Dakota the 
House of Bishops chose the Rev. Hugh 
Latimer Burleson, for nine years dean of 
the Cathedral in Fargo, and during that 
time the trusted lieutenant first of Bishop 
Edsall, then of Bishop Mann. Mr. Bur- 
leson’s efficient work as one of the sec- 
retaries of the Board of Missions and 
associate editor of this magazine, speaks 
for itself. Mr. Burleson felt obliged to 
decline the election. His acceptance 
would have created a. vacancy in the 
headquarters staff, difficult, indeed, to fill. 
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The bishops then elected the Rev. John 
Poyntz Tyler, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Hagerstown, Md. Archdeacon 
Tyler is a Virginian with experience in 
country missionary work in his native 
state and city mission work in Philadel- 
phia. His decision is not yet announced. 


For New Mexico 
the Rev. Frederick 
B. Howden, rector of St. John’s Church, 
Georgetown, was chosen. Mr. Howden 
began his work about twenty years ago 
in St. John’s Church, Detroit. Later he 
served as curate in Calvary Parish, New 
York, under the late Bishop Satterlee. 
From a brief rectorship in an important 
Maryland parish he was called to 
Washington soon after Dr. Satterlee be- 
came its bishop, and has been there ever ~ 
since. His acceptance has not been re- 
ceived as we go to press. 


For Spokane the 
choice fell upon the 
Rev. William T. Capers, rector of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, Philadel- 
phia. He is the son of the saintly sol- 
dier, Ellison Capers, former Bishop of 
South Carolina. In 1910 Mr. Capers was 
elected a member of the Board of Mis- 
sions from Department IV, of which he 
was then a resident. His knowledge of 
work among the Negroes and his pro- 
gressive spirit made him a useful mem- 
ber. Mr. Capers asked to be excused 
from accepting the election because of 
the critical condition of the work in his 
present. parish, of which he has been 
rector barely a year. There was no 
time for another election. By appoint- 
ment of the Presiding Bishop, Bishop 
Wells will continue to administer Spo- 
kane for the present. 


New Mexico 


Spokane 


Guta For Cuba two elec- 

tions were neces- 
sary. The Rev. Milo H. Gates, vicar of 
the chapel of the Intercession, Trinity 
Parish, New York, was compelled: to 
decline upon receiving the verdict of the 
doctors with regard to the health of his 
family. The Rev, William Cabell 
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Brown, D.D., of Rio Janeiro, was then 
chosen. Dr. Brown is one of the fore- 
most missionaries in any foreign field. 
He has been in Brazil nearly twenty-five 
years and is recognized as a leader by 
members of all communions. He has 
been chairman of a committee to make 
a new translation of the Scriptures into 
Portuguese. Should Dr. Brown accept 
his election Brazil will lose heavily while 
the Church in Cuba will gain a leader 
admirably qualified by personal gifts and 
long experience to serve among Latin- 
Americans, Twelve years ago Dr. 
Brown was elected Bishop of Porto 
Rico, but declined because the work in 
which he was at that time engaged was 
at a critical stage in its development. 


To the leadership of 
the Church in Porto 
Rico the bishops summoned the Rev. 
Charles B. Colmore, dean of the Cathe- 
dral in Havana. Dean Colmore went to 
Cuba with Bishop Knight nearly nine 
years ago. He had been only recently 
graduated from Sewanee, but in spite of 
youth he speedily won a place of useful- 
ness and influence among Cubans and 
Americans alike. If he accepts the elec- 
tion he will be the youngest bishop in the 
American Church. 


Porto Rico 


ARLY in the session a memorial was 

4 -presented from the council of Mis- 
sionary Department VII asking that au- 
TheuRacial thority might be 


Epi given for the conse- 
prcopate cration of a bishop 


to have jurisdiction over Negro congre- 
gations in any dioceses in the department 
that desired to cede that right. The 
committee of the two houses appointed 
to consider the subject failed to reach an 
agreement, and presented a report signed 
by six members recommending no action, 
and a report signed by three members 
recommending a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for racial bishops. One 
of the most earnest debates of the con- 
vention ensued. The House of Deputies 
was clearly against the adoption of the 
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minority report, but: agreed that the 
whole subject should be entrusted to a 
joint commission for consideration and 
report in 1916, and asked the concur- 
rence of the bishops. 

Meanwhile the House of Bishops dis- 
cussed the subject in actual or technical 
ignorance of the action of the deputies, 
reached a diametrically opposite conclu- 
sion, and on the last day of the conven- 
tion sent a message asking the con- 
stitutional amendment. The deputies 
were nonplussed, but stood their ground. 
They refused concurrence by an over- 
whelming vote taken by dioceses and or- 
ders. It was significant that only two 
southern dioceses, North Carolina and 
East Carolina, voted in both orders to 
concur with the bishops. The matter 
was finally adjusted by the agreement 
of the bishops to concur with the action 
of the deputies. Thus it is certain that 
one question of vital importance to the 
work of the Church in this country will 
come before the next convention. 


PON the suggestion of the Board of 
Missions a commission of fifteen 
members was appointed by the General 
a Convention to study 
questions of mis- 
sionary organization 
and administration and report at St. 
Louis in 1916. As indicated in Bishop 
Lloyd’s address to the joint session of the 
bishops and deputies on October roth, 
officers and members of the board are 
convinced that the present organization 
of the Church for her missionary work, 
and present methods of doing it, fail 
frequently to enlist all the power and 
resources of the Church. The result is 
an inadequate recognition of responsi- 
bility in some quarters at home and lack 
of unity in the conduct of work in the 
field. Whether a commission whose 
membership is scattered from Shanghai 
to New York can develop any practicable 
plans remains to be seen. Probably no 
meeting of the commission will be pos- 
sible until just before the next conven- 
tion. The Church may be sure, however, 


Organization an 
Administration 
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that a missionary statesman like Bishop 
Graves, who is chairman of the commis- 
sion, will do his best to aid the board 
in bringing about such improvement as 
the Church may approve. 


NCE again the women of the Church 
have proved their loyal devotion 
to our Lord and His purposes for the 
whole world. Every 

The United one hoped that the 
Offering of the United Offering of 

Women of the 1913 would surpass 

Church all previous records, 
but few would have 
dared to predict that it would exceed 
$300,000. The amount offered upon the 
altar at the wonderful service in St. 
John’s Cathedral on October 9 was 
$302,500, and this has since been in- 
creased to $306,000. After setting aside 
$15,000 for the completion of the 
Hooker School in Mexico City . and 
$5,000 for St. Augustine’s School, 
Raleigh, the remainder will be placed 
with the Board of Missions to train, 
send and support women missionaries at 
home and abroad. With the United 
Offering of 1910 the Church has been 
able to maintain more than 150 women 
each year. What their ministry has 
meant to the women and children of our 
own land, and to the world beyond, can 
never be fully known in this life. 

It is the spirit of service underlying it 
rather than its impressive total ex- 
pressed in dollars that makes the United 
Offering so significant. The offering 
of life must always be the greatest 
gift. Some women are privileged to 
give themselves for the actual work 
made possible by the United Offering. 
Others, unable to do this, identify them- 
selves with these pioneers of the King- 
dom by their steady effort to enlist the 
women of their parishes as home helpers 
in the great cause. For three years thou- 
sands of United Offering treasurers in 
congregations, large and small, in every 
diocese and missionary district have been 
working faithfully. Only a few of them, 
comparatively, could join the twenty-five 
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hundred women who crowded into the 
cathedral for the triennial service or 
the four thousand who met in Carnegie 
Hall for the afternoon meeting. To 
these loyal friends of our Lord back 
in the parishes is really due the triumph 
of the great offering. 


EMEMBERING this gift of the 
women and the blessing that pre- 
vious offerings have brought them, it 
is difficult to under- 

A Significant stand one act at 

Proposal from least of the House 

a Layman of Bishops. A New 
Hampshire layman 
offered a resolution requesting the au- 
thorities of each diocese to urge the 
men of all the congregations to meet 
once a year on some convenient Sun- 
day morning for a corporate celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. It was 
proposed that the offerings at these 
services should be sent to a diocesan 
officer for safe keeping, and should be 
offered at the opening service of the 
next General Convention for the exten- 
sion work of the Church. The reso- 
lution also provided that an_ effort 
should be made at least once a year to 
bring together the men of the congre- 
gations to consider the work of the 
Church in its national, diocesan and local 
aspects. These proposals were adopted 
in the House of Deputies by an almost 
unanimous vote, but were. rejected by 
the bishops without explanation or sug- 
gestion. 

Will not laymen throughout the Church 
be astonished and perplexed by this in- 
cident? “Why,” they are almost certain 
to ask, “should the bishops withhold 
their approval from an effort to bring 
men together at the Lord’s Table to offer 
their intercessions and make their gifts 
for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom 
throughout the world?” The Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew has demonstrated 
the blessing that comes to the men of its 
chapters when, on appointed occasions, 
they come in a body to the Holy Com- 
munion. What the Brotherhood does 
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for a group of men in a parish, this New 
Hampshire layman proposed should be 
done for all the men of the parish, en- 
abling them to comply not only with the 
request of their Lord: “Do this in re- 
membrance of Me,” but with that equally 
compelling request: “Go teach 
all nations.” No doubt some day some 
“such plan as this will be adopted. Then 
the opening service of the Church’s tri- 
ennial council will be the occasion for a 
‘great offering. Many who formed part 
of the vast congregation in St. John’s 
Cathedral on the morning of October 
8 must have recognized its latent pos- 
‘sibilities in service and in offerings. 
These possibilities can be developed 
through systematic devotion and organ- 
ization. Then the offering of $1,300 at 
the General Convention of 1913 may be 
multiplied a thousand fold to the great 
blessing of the people of the Church 
and the furtherance of the Master’s 
Kingdom. 


N the October number of Harper’s 
Magazine appears an article by 
oe Stefansson, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, on “Chris- 
tianizing the Eski- 
mos.” It will be re- 
membered that Mr. 
Stefansson had something to say on this 
subject when, about a year ago, he gave 
out the story concerning his discovery 
of the “blonde Eskimos.” At that time 
he ftankly deprecated the sending of 
missionaries among them, and expressed 
a doubt whether they were in any way 
bettered by the coming of Christianity. 
The present article is less direct in its 
statements, but seems to reach a like 
‘conclusion. 

In reading the article one suspects 
that the author has himself rather out- 
grown Christianity, and therefore feels 
that he can take a calmly dispassionate 
view of its influence upon the Eskimos. 
But his article is neither unprejudiced 
nor conclusive. It consists of a series 
of incidents and stories illustrating the 
form which Christianity takes in the 


Christianizing 
the Eskimos 


‘position previously taken. 
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minds of these simple people. He is 
rather eager to enumerate misapprehen- 
sions and inconsistencies of conduct; 
he shows what inadequate conceptions 
of the Christian faith exist-among the 
Eskimos who have received it by trans- 
mission from one to another, the white 
teachers who originated it being hun- 
dreds of miles away and quite uncon- 
scious of these secondary converts. 

Incidentally Mr. Stefansson bears un- 
conscious testimony to the permeating 
power of what he calls “an Eskimoized 
Christianity,” which, he says, “spreads 
like the measles.” To us it seems a mat- 
ter for wonder and pity that these 
ignorant and isolated people should 
grasp so eagerly at even a grotesque 
and inadequate form of the white man’s 
faith, which without aid of authoritative 
preacher or teacher spreads from vil- 
lage to village and from tribe to tribe. 
But Mr. Stefansson is only amused at 
the crudities and troubled by the results 
of this new-found faith. He seems par- 
ticularly irritated that it leads them to 
observe Sunday—adding a new taboo to 
a life already over-full of them. 

It is a self-sufficient article, evidently 
written under the sting of criticism, 
with a view to reénforcing indirectly a 
There is in 
it no hint of helpfulness nor sympathy 
for a benighted people groping after 
Christ. The pity of it is that this former 
student of theology could live among 
them and care so little; that he could 
fail to use his great opportunity and 
knowledge to give them a real Chris- 
tianity, and could sit back, mockingly 
amused at their poor efforts toward 
Christian living. 

The article leaves one with two dis- 
tinct impressions: First, that the real 
question is not so much one of Chris- 
tianizing the Eskimos as of leaving the 
Eskimos to Christianize themselves; and 
secondly, that doubtless there may be 
Alaskan missionaries who could find it 
in their hearts to write an earnest and 
appealing article on “Christianizing 
Vilhajalmur Stefansson.” 
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ET not in solitude!—if Christ 
anear me 


'Waketh Him workers for the great 


employ! 
Oh, not in solitude!—if souls thal 
hear me j 
Catch from my joyance the surprise 
of joy! —Myers. 


q 


H! do not pray for easy lives; 
pray to be stronger men. Do 

not pray for tasks equal to your pow- 
ers, pray for power equal to your 
tasks! Then the doing of your work 
shall be no miracle; but you shall be 
a miracle. Every day you shall won- 
der at yourself, at the richness of life 
- which has come into you by the grace 
of God.—Puillips Brooks. 


q 
THANKSGIVINGS 


E thank Thee’— 


For the guidance of thy 
Spirit granted to thy Church in the 
recent General Convention. 

For the work of. the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, and especially for the great 
United Offering, given to forward the 
work of thy Kingdom. 

For the good cou1age with which 
the Church has taken up enlarged mis- 
sionary responsibilities. 

For the testimony from every part 
of the world that thou are still “work- 
ing with” thy messengers and “con- 
firming the word with signs follow- 
ing.” 

Fo the call which thy Church has 
heard that she should labor to bring 
about a greater unity among all Chris- 
tian people. . 

For the great work done by Chris- 
tian teachers in heathen lands, and 
especially for the twenty-five fruitful 
years of service rendered by the_presi- 
dent of St. John’s University, Shang- 
hai, (Page 781.) : 

For the large place which the mis- 
sionaries of thy- Church have been 
able to take in the establishment 
throughout the world of a Christian 
civilization. (Page 773.) 
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INTERCESSIONS 
pray Thee’— 


(4 ‘W 7X 

' That thy Church may catch 
the vision and be stirred by the in- 
spiration of the message delivered by 
the President of the Board of Mis- 
sions before the General Convention. 
(Page 745.) 

To send forth laborers into thy har- 
vest, and especially to incline the 
hearts of young men toward the work 
of the sacred ministry. 

To grant unto those presbyters who 
have been called to be bishops in ‘the 
mission field of thy Church, patience, 
wisdom and zeal, that they may make 
good proof of their ministry. 

That all those plans which have been 
devised for forwarding the work of 
thy Kingdom may be blessed of thee, 
and may work together for good. 

To grant more and more to thy 
Church a vision of thy purpose for 
her as a messenger of thy truth to 
a world perishing for lack of thee. 


To guide the minds and quicken the, 


prayers of all Christian people that 
we may be drawn closer together in 
the unity of the Spirit and the bond 
of peace. 

q 


PRAYERS 


For Unity 


O 


KNIT the hearts of thy servants, 
together in unity of the Spirit’ 


and in the bond cf peace; that Thou, ’ 


the God of Peace, mayest take pleasure 
to dwell under the quiet roof of our 
hearts!—Bishop Hall. 


q 


For Guidance and Grace 


LORD, we beseech thee® merci- , 
fully to receive the prayers of : 


thy people who call upon ‘thee, es- 
pecially as we pray for their undertak- 


ings in the extension of thy Kingdom; 


and grant that we may both perceive 
and know what things we ought to do, 
and also may have grace and power 
faithfully to fulfil the same; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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THE CHURCH’S MISSION AT HOME AND 
ABROAD: WHAT SHOULD BE DONE TO 
FURTHER IT DURING THE NEXT THREE 


YEARS? 


AN ADDRESS TO THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF 1913 


By the Right Reverend Avhur 8: Lloyd, D.D., President of the Board 
of Missions 


F I had powers of persuasion I 
would use my time to-day to con- 
vince you that the best and most 
profitable thing the Church could 

do during the next three years for its 
work of extension, whether at home or 
abroad, would be to take into careful 
consideration the whole plan of its or- 
ganization for work; so that when the 
Convention meets again three years hence 
it may be in a position to adopt such a 
working plan as will show that the 
Church not only realizes that it has a 
great work to do, but proposes to do it. 
The duty it owes to the nation, as well 
as the Church’s own best interests, de- 
mands this, if for no other reason than 
that a right method is a controlling 
factor in any successful work. But 
there is another and more urgent reason 
for reorganization. There is no ques- 
tion that the Church is confronting tasks 
for which its present organization is 
inadequate. It cannot ignore any longer 
without discredit many things which will 
test its strength to the utmost. 

For example, hitherto we have taken 
no part in the work that must be done 
to help the new comers to our shores 
understand what true freedom depends 
on, except as individual dioceses have 
done what they could. The well-being 
of the State, as well as the Church’s 
strength, demand that the matter be no 
longer delayed. 2 

To suggest other work waiting and 
which needs the Church’s help in far 
more effective fashion than has been 
attempted heretofore: the institutions of 
learning in the country are the centres 
of public opinion, since in the long run 
college men and women are the deter- 


mining force in social development. In 
these, especially in the Western states, 
it is by no means unusual to find young 
men and women who have never heard 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The Church ought not to allow this to 
continue on account of the loss it en- 
tails. If what somebody has said be 
true, that as long as we have the Book 
of Common: Prayer and the Constitution, 
American institutions are safe, then 
weight is added to the obligation that 
rests upon you. But if it is to be done, it 
were futile to talk of the dioceses doing 
it unaided. As a matter of fact, in those 
states where such work is needed most 
the Church is not strong enough to do it 
as it should be done. The Church must 
not lose what is of essential value to its 
welfare, or fail in the duty it owes the 
State, because some diocese is unable to 
meet all the demands which the Church’s 
best interests lay upon it. 

Yet one more illustration of the larger 
things that challenge the Church’s en- 
deavor. In the rural districts throughout 
the country is found practically a pure 
American population; yet these are be- 
coming rapidly unchurched, with all the 
attendant marks of deterioration. Here 
again the work to be done is generally 
within the limits of dioceses that are 
weak financially. They cannot meet the 
problem as it should be met. Yet from 
these same country districts constant re- 
cruits come to our cities. It is largely 
for the Church to determine whether the 
new life drawn thither shall help or hin- 
der a right civic development, to say 
nothing of its own safeguarding and en- 
riching. I confess, there is no waste that 
seems to me so serious as this. There 
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is no reason why the descendants of 
those who first settled this land should 
not add increasingly to its real power 
and wealth and righteousness. And they 
would, if they had a chance. Of this 
there is proof that cannot be gainsaid 
in the results of the work done by those 
bishops and priests who for the Church’s 
honor have thrown themselves into the 
task. Where the means of development 
and the teaching on which character de- 
pends have been brought within the 
reach of these our fellow-citizens, the 
results have been astonishing, showing 
that here is a fertile land indeed, wait- 
ing to be tilled for the harvest. It is 
practically trifling with its own future 
well-being for the Church to leave it; as 
it is cruel to allow the dioceses to bear 
the burden alone. 

I need not enumerate other large op- 
portunities inviting the Church to gird 
on its strength. This is enough to set 
one thinking. If we are to do any of 
these things we must develop greater 
efficiency. Certainly as things are, they 
cannot be done. Hence it is interesting 
to note what are the resources of the 
Church, that we may learn whether the 
Church is doing all it can. The Church 
furnishes a disproportionate share of the 
courage and brains that direct the great 
enterprises in our country. It provides 
a large part of the wealth with which 
these are prosecuted. It is conspicuous 
wherever culture and refinement and all 
that adds color to life are found. Its 
people are generous to respond to any 
appeal for relief in distress, as in all that 
lightens the burdens of the unfortunate. 
Where effort is made for the ameliora- 
tion of conditions its people are strong 
helpers. Where work for God and 
righteousness is being done, its priests 
and lay workers are in the forefront. 
Its best asset is the character of its 
clergy. With simplicity and sanity it 
interprets for men the Revelation 
showed by the Incarnate One. With 
fidelity it clings to the Catholic tradition 
while it bears witness to human liberty. 
Surely the Church in America is not 
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lacking in resources for the task to 
which its Master calls it. 

How effectively then does the Church 
apply this strength for its work of ex- 
tension? It would not be fair to say 
that it makes no use of it at all, for 
that would do injustice to the splendid. 
exhibit of individual endeavor and 
faithfulness. But we should have no 
right to complain if the casual observer 
charged the Church with showing no 
sense of responsibility for the right use 
of the amazing power with which the 
Lord has endowed it. .So far as organ- 
ization is concerned, the Church to-day, 
when it has become national, is prac- 
tically the same as it was when our 
fathers were struggling to save it from 
perishing. There is no more unity of: 
thought and action, so far as the work 
of extension is concerned, than in the 
day when Kemper was consecrated and 
sent to plant the Church in the country 
to the westward. In such a time as 
that, when every man had to be ready 
to defend his own home against sud- 
dent attack, there was something fine 
in the single messenger being sent after 
his brethren to minister to them and 
their children while the wilderness was 
being subdued to provide homes for 
Americans. But times have changed. 
The settlements have grown together 
and have become the nation. Individual- 
ism has given place to the co-operation 
and well-ordered system that mark in- 
telligent forethought and performance. 
In the Church alone must we look for 
a survival of the methods that the stress 
and poverty of the first days compelled. 
To this day, when changing conditions 
require that a missionary district ‘be 
created, a bishop is consecrated and 
thrown on his own resources as if he 
were embarking on an enterprise in 
which he alone is concerned, and whose 
fate concerns none beside himself and 
those whom he has persuaded to cast in 
their lot with him. Surely there is room 
for improvement. 

In the old time communication be- 
tween distant parts-was difficult, and of - 
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‘necessity men worked singly or in com- 
panies, dependent on their own re- 
sources, compelled to do the best they 
could without knowing what others were 
doing and without expecting help to 
come to them through the co-operation 
of friends. To-day men have changed all 
that, and, close contact between remotest 
sections being possible, they have been 
quick to avail themselves of the advan- 
‘tage, and the whole force of the organ- 
ization concerned is ready to be applied 
for its least interest. I had the privilege 
of being shown the system of one of the 
great corporations, and I saw how its 
smallest agent in the farthest corner 
knew that he was taken account of by 
the mighty power that he represented, 
and at his appeal all its resources were 
at his service if needed for the best in- 
terests of the enterprise he was charged 
with. The Church has, I believe, the 
unique distinction, and this only within 
the’ States, of sticking to the plan of re- 
quiring each of its men to work as if 
there were nothing on which he might 
‘depend except his own efforts, nor help 
except as he can find it. One who did 
not understand our mode of precedure 
could not be blamed if he concluded that 
there was no bond uniting our mission- 
ary bishops, or that these had nothing 
in common with the dioceses that have 
developed strength enough to take care 
of themselves. The Church is alone in 
thus seeming to cling to the theory that 
individualism is stronger than co-opera- 
tion. I do not believe there is another 
organization in America which would 
expect its representative to depend on 
his own unaided ability to win friends 
for the work which he is doing for it. 
But the Church goes even further and 
almost displays genius in making it ap- 
pear that the support its representative 
receives is personal favor shown the 
individual, and is to be credited to the 
generosity that finds pleasure in reliev- 
ing distress. 

Conservatism has its merits, and the 
Church has definite leanings to it. There 
is something in the very atmosphere of 
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the Church that is conducive to it. We 
all become conservatives, even if we be- 
gan as radicals. And for my own part 
I love it, and have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I believe not the least factor 
in the blessing which the Church mani- 
festly brings wherever it comes is in the 
conservatism that it begets and the rev- 
erence it induces for the principles and 
theories which have been the bulwarks 
of Christian civilization. But even the 
best and most admirable things may be 
overdone, and to conserve the methods 
of the past when the whole world has 
learned how ineffectual and wasteful 
they are, is not to the Church’s credit. 
Worse, it has worked definite mischief. 
In reality the Church is strong enough 
to do whatever its own mission and the 
best interests of the Nation demand. 
Practically it represents (outside the 
few strong dioceses) a large number of 
weak communities, each one helpless to 
cope with the obstacles confronting it. 
In reality, its wealth is sufficient ‘to 
maintain any enterprise that is neces- 
sary for its own well-being or for the 
sake of the Nation it delights to serve. 
Practically it is poor and impotent in 
the face of work which for the sake of 
its own integrity must be done, simply 
because perhaps not more than one-third 
of its people realize that the Church’s 
prosperity is a test of their fidelity as 
Christians. 

The point of view of the whole body 
is affected by its wrong conservatism, 
and nothing could be more damaging. 
The diocese becomes certain that no 
obligation rests upon it till its last need 
is provided for. The parish is certain 
it owes nobody anything until it has 
done all it would like to do for itself. 
Naturally and logically the individual 
concludes that he owes nothing to either 
of them till he has provided. himself 
with all he would like to have. But no- 
body can find fault with any of them, 
since the Church in General Convention 
assembled has, until it met in Cincin- 
nati, consistently cast all its canons re- 
lating to its work of extension in such 
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form as to make it easy for men to be- 
lieve that this work of extension is 
something apart from the regular and 
normal work of the Church; to be un- 
dertaken if the pious are moved thereto, 
after they have provided for themselves. 
Only the other day was that canon 
stricken out which solemnly ordered that 
in every parish at least one offering 
should be made during the year—for 
Missions ! 

The results that have followed such 
methods are about what might be ex- 
pected. In great areas of the country, 
where the Church should be a potent in- 
fluence, many do not know it by name. 
Some of the States where the Church 
was long ago planted owe practically all 
they have of Christian teaching to other 
communions. Dioceses that long ago 
should have become sources of strength 
and large contributors to the Church’s 
active working force are still known as 
missionary districts and dependent on 
help for their existence. All because 
the Church has continued to leave its 
workers to struggle single-handed until 
their day of opportunity passed. And 
the record might be made tragic by the 
story of suffering and heart-breaking 
disappointment that has been the fate of 
some of its greatest men because the 
Church seemed to forget them in their 
struggle. Nor would it be right for me 
to leave unsaid that which hurts even 
while I say it. This same easy-going 
satisfaction with old methods is to-day 
breaking the hearts of strong men and 
the spirit of weak ones by not even pro- 
viding for an adequate living for them, 
while it leaves the men who have grown 
old in the service to find a roof where 
they may, thus preparing fertile soil for 
scandal and weakness. Surely the 
Church cannot expect blessing if these 
things are, which might be prevented. 

Am I not right, then, when I declare 
that the best thing the Church could do 
for its work of extension, whether at 
home or abroad, during the next three 
years, would be to set itself seriously to 
correct these things which needlessly 
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hinder its growth and render impossible 
the full use of its strength? Why 
should not this Convention appoint a 
commission to take into consideration 
the whole matter of the Church’s or- 
ganization for work, letting it be under- 
stood that the very oldest canon relating 
to that work shall have no favor showed 
it unless it can be proven useful. I 
have no doubt that there might be de- 
vised a working plan by which all the 
Church’s resources might be made avail- 
able; by which the various departments 
of its work might be co-ordinated and 
made to strengthen one another; :by 
which the work could be so systematized 
as to put an end to waste; by which 
the workers, carefully selected and pro- 
vided for, might be compacted in a 
strong force, mutually dependent and 
helpful, heartened by the courage born 
of esprit de corps, inspired by the hope 
of success. 

Such a plan would substitute for an 
army of individuals asking for help, the 
Church, the Body of Christ, laying be- 
fore His servants the opportunity for 
their devotion. Such a plan would bring 
to the men now helpless through loneli- 
ness or broken by poverty, the strength 
that comes of serving when God’s 
Church is their support. Such a plan 
would transform the Church in weak 
dioceses, converting a pathetic company 
struggling for existence into a positive 
influence for righteousness and a right 
public opinion; and all this simply be- 
cause the power or influence of in- 
dividuals is not measured by what they 
are or possess, but by what they repre- 
sent. Such a plan would make the 
Church forget to talk of the poverty 
which it knows does not exist, in its 
enthusiasm for the work which chal- 
lenges its endeavor. Such a plan would 
spell victory. 

If I had the power to persuade, I 
would move the Church to take thought 
for a right organization and a working 
plan that is worthy of the splendid 
things that challenge its courage and 
statesmanship. 


THE MISSIONARY STORY OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


OR the thirteenth time in the history of the-Church, and after a period 

of twenty-four years, the General Convention of the Church met in 

New York City the second week in October. Those who took part in 

the Convention at St. George’s in 1889 must have felt the tremendous changes 

which the years have brought, and all who gathered in this greatest city of the 

nation were impressed by the place which the Church holds, and by the won- 
derful plans which are being made for her future. 


THE BEGINNINGS 


N spite of lowering skies, which developed a down- 
| pour of rain, the great, unfinished minster of the 
western world, the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, was not only filled to its utmost capacity, but 
many hundreds could not find entrance at the open- 
ing service of the General Convention on October 8th. 
The lofty dome and arches, the crowded multitude, 
the long procession of more than a hundred bishops 
from far and near, the mighty volume of praise from 
the hearts of thousands, all united to give one a keen 
realization of the Church in her beauty and her power, 
and of the privilege of being a little part of the council 
assembled “in His name and Presence.” 

The Communion Service was taken by the vener- 
able Presiding Bishop, the Epistle by the visiting Bishop of Ontario, and the 
Gospel by the aged Bishop of New Jersey. The sermon by Bishop Lawrence, 
of Massachusetts, was on the text, “This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith.” The preacher began by commenting on the 
contrast between the conditions now existing and 
those which surrounded the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Convention in New York in 1880. The 
topic most prominently discussed in the sermon was 
that of Christian Education. It was the call of a 
prophet of the Lord to His Church to foster and 
mould, by her compelling influence, the foundation of 
all character and national life—the Christian home; it 
was an appeal to the Church to rise to her paramount, 
God-given duty of surrounding and leavening the edu- 
cation of our land with the only force which exalteth 
a nation—the civilizing, uplifting power of religion. 
If the Church of God fails in this primary duty, her 
light is but darkness. BISHOP LAWRENCE 
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In conclusion the preacher touched rapidly but effectively upon other im- 
portant matters which will press upon this Convention of mighty opportunity. 
“The battle,” he said, “is being quickly fought out as to whether the material 
or spiritual will predominate. Shall we have the faith 
in God so saturated with His Spirit that it will kindle 
men’s courage and drive through great obstacles? 
Will the Christians of this coming generation be so 
possessed of spiritual forces that welts; commerce 
and statecraft will become the instruments of God’s 
will? With Christ here and each of us consecrated 
we may act with courage. Our faces are forward; 
our work is for to-morrow, for the years so quick 
upon us.” 

The service was practically a corporate Com- 
munion of the Church’s representatives, for well-nigh 

at : every deputy, as well as bishop, swelled the long files 
BISHOP VINCENT that came to partake of the Holy Sacrament. The 
service, nearly three hours in length, was dignified, 
stately and inspiring, well befitting the great cathedral of America’s chief city. 

After luncheon, which was served in the great a 
red and white levee across the way from the new 
Synod Hall—as also on every following day of the 
session—the House of Deputies met for organization. 
Dr. Alexander Mann, rector of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, was chosen as presiding officer, and Dr. Henry 
Anstice was re-elected as secretary. Report was made 
from the House of Bishops of their organization and 
the election of the Bishop of Southern Ohio as chair- 
man. 

Of course this article cannot attempt a complete 
view of the work of the Convention. That will be 
presented in the daily press—after a fashion, and in “DR. MANN 
the weekly Church journals after a much more reliable 
fashion. The phases of the Convention’s activities have become too manifold, 
andthe volume of its business too great, to admit of an adequate summary in 
an article of reasonable length. It is our purpose to tell “The Missionary 
Story of the Convention” by presenting a condensed report of those matters 
which distinctly concern the work of the Church’s Mission. 


f 
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| THE AUXILIARY DAY 


\e) LSEWHERE in this issue will appear the details of the great meetings 
held on Thursday, October 9th. Brief mention, however, should be 
made of these events so important in our missionary history. The 
great Triennial service took place in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
at ten o'clock, the edifice being packed to the doors and hundreds turned away. 
It was, in point of attendance, the greatest one of these thanksgiving services 
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which mark the triennial gathering of the women of the Church. Bishops 
Greer and Lloyd celebrated the Holy Communion, and it was an inspiring 
sight to see the great assembly uniting in this act of worship. In the midst 
of it came the triennial United Offer- 
ing, when in the historic golden alms- 
basin there were gathered the tharik- 
offerings given during the past three 
years by the women of the Church. 

In the afternoon a mass-meeting 
was held in Carnegie Hall, which was 
inadequate to hold those who desired 
to attend. Addresses were made by 
the bishops of New York and Shang- 
hai, the Presiding Bishop and Bishop 
Lloyd, President of the Board. A 
fund of $16,000 was presented by the ~ 
secretary to-Miss Julia C. Emery and 
her sister, Miss Margaret, as an ex- 
pression of esteem and gratitude for 
years of faithful service. 

It had been hoped at this session 
to announce the amount of the United 
Offering, but the sum was so entirely 
beyond all expectations that it was im- 
possible to count it in time, and the 
mass-meeting adjourned, knowing only 
that they had done some great thing. 

At the evening reception in the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, ten- 
dered by the Bishop of New York to the Convention, the Treasurer, Mr. King, 


was able to announce that the offering amounted to $302,500. This is $60,000 
ereater than the offering of three years ago, and there are still sums to 


be added. : 


THE FIRST JOINT SESSION, OCTOBER 10 


WO hours before the opening of the first Joint Session people began 
to gather in the Cathedral, and when the Houses of Bishops and 
Deputies had entered, the crossing was filled with an assemblage of 

over 2000, entirely occupying the great space. Chairs and stools placed 
along the aisles failed to provide sufficient accommodation for those who 
wished to be present. The Presiding Bishop and the officers of the Board of 
Missions occupied the temporary platform erected in front of the curtain which 
screened off the sanctuary. 

After the singing of the hymn “Jesus Shall Reign,” the order of busi- 
ness was suspended for the adoption of a special resolution, which stated 
that inasmuch as the Woman’s Auxiliary had made a magnificent offering of 
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over $300,000 the two Houses desired to express their grateful appreciation 
by a rising vote. The resolution was amended by the Bishop of Atlanta, who 
moved that, this being the first opportunity since the announcement of the 
amount of the offering, the Joint Session should rise and sing the Doxology 
in thanksgiving to Almighty God. It was one of the supreme moments of 
the Convention as the great volume of praise rolled through the arches from 
voices that trembled with emotion, and tears of thankfulness rose into 
many eyes. 

Portions of the triennial report of the Board of Missions were read 
by Secretary John W. Wood, printed and illustrated copies having been 
placed in the hands of those present. It was a gratifying and inspiring 
summary of the missionary work of the past three years, showing that a 
total of $3,797,006.67 had passed through the treasury of the Board, divided 
in about equal proportion between domestic and foreign missions, and also 
almost $617,000 in special gifts; while counting gifts made directly to the mis- 
sionary bishops probably a grand total of over $6,000,000 had been contributed 
for the extension of the Kingdom during that period. 

Bishop Lloyd, as President of the 
Board of Missions, spoke on “The 
Church’s Mission at Home and 
Abroad.” The keynote of the address 
was that we must learn how to apply 
the amazing powers in social and re- 
ligious life that God has given to His 
Church in America. The intense 
earnestness of the speaker made his 
words a veritable message of a pro- 
phet, thrilling the hearts and minds of 
his hearers. The bishop stated that 
there is no distinction between the 
Church’s mission at home and abroad, 
but all God’s work is one, and that the 

*supreme need of the next three years 
is to give all attention to the organiza- 
tion of the great powers that we pos- 
sess. So significant and appealing was 


aaieicby Amy” Hore. this address that we publish it in full 
THE RIGHT REV. ARTHUR S. LLOYD, D.D,, On page 745 of this issue. 
President of the Board of Missions After the hymn oe) God, our help 


in ages past” had been sung, Mr. 
George Gordon King, treasurer of the Board of Missions, presented his 
report, which supplemented and enforced Bishop Lloyd’s address. It made a 
stirring appeal to the Church to realize her ability and to rise to her duty 
by the application of system to her sacred, inspiring responsibilities. In his 
financial items Mr. King showed that for the fifth time in sixteen years the 
contributions of the past twelve months had equaled the appropriations. Also, 
a little of the standing deficit had been wiped out. During the past year 
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$1,885,995 passed through the Board’s treasury—$106,000 more than during 
the same period before the last General Convention. The women of the 
Auxiliary have given more than $100,000 in addition to the $306,000 of their 
United Offering presented at this Convention. The 
Sunday Schools have outdone all previous records in 
their gifts for missions. In the past year fifteen dio- 
ceses and eighteen missionary districts gave the full 
apportionment or more—one more than in the fiscal 
year IQII-12; 5,866 parishes and missions have made 
contributions, but from 1,278 congregations—repre- 
senting a total of 43,000 communicants—no offering 
came. Despite the encouraging character of the re- 
port, the Church is still far from doing her full duty, 
or even reaching the minimum thereof. Nor will she 
have done so till her every member acts on the reali- 
zation that he is but God’s steward, whether it be 
millions or pennies that the Lord has entrusted to him. MR. KING 


At this point adjournment was taken for luncheon. When the hour for 
reassembling arrived, though the seats reserved for deputies were not all 
filled, a throng crowded the portals and occupied camp-stools in the aisles, 
to listen to the general subject: ‘Conditions Confronting the Church in the 
United States in Its Extension Work.” 

After the hymn and prayers a resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted, was introduced by Bishop Francis expressing appreciation of the 
splendid reports of the officers of the Board of Missions, and pledging the 
bishops and priests of the Church to do all in their power, in their several 
stations, to set forward the Kingdom of God. 

The Bishops of Eastern Oklahoma, Wyoming, Idaho, and Atlanta were 
the speakers, and they presented a comprehensive view of the varied demands 
which the Church has to meet in her work in the home land. 

Bishop Thurston spoke of the prairie states of the West. He insisted 
that although blood was perhaps redder in those states the same con- 
ditions were to be found there as elsewhere, and 
given the same powers the same results would 
follow. Speaking particularly of the Department 
of the Southwest he insisted that our equipment 
for dealing with the problems there were less than in 
other parts of the country. He paid an eloquent tribute 
to the work of Bishop Brooke in that field, but pleaded 
for more men for the work—men who would stick. 
Our clergy are a procession preaching to a procession. 
Even the men we have do not come chiefly from our 
membership. Most of them are from other bodies or 
from England or Canada. We need to teach our sons 
more fully the strength and beauty of the vocation of 
BISHOP THURSTON the ministers of Christ. It is a land of religious 
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vagaries and fantastic sects. We must go there not as rivals but as friends who 
bring the definite message for which the hearts there call—the Creed, the 


- Prayer Book and the S 


BISHOP THOMAS 


acraments of Salvation. 


Bishop Thomas spoke of “The Receding Fron- 
tier,’ and said the frontier is anywhere, any place the 
last to be inhabited in a large way. But the frontier 
is rapidly disappearing. People in large numbers are 
flowing into the places that have been desert. We 


-must anticipate the movement and not wait till com- 


munities are established. Because Bishop Tuttle and 
Bishop Talbot were early in the field, Wyoming now 
has one communicant in every sixty inhabitants, a 
ratio far greater than that of the whole country. As 
an example of what this early occupation produced he 
gave the record of accomplishment at Sheridan, Wy- 
oming, where for population and ability the people are 
outdoing any record of the East. 


. Bishop Funsten spoke for the Northwest, the 


Oregon country. It is, 


resources and magnificent opportunities; and now is 
the day of opportunities that must be seized; we must 
not repeat the mistake made in the Middle West. He 
called for men,—earnest, devoted men; men looking 
not for a place but for work for God. He told of the 
dreary desert of the Snake River transformed by irri- 
gation, where now he needs ten men for ten thriving 
towns. He spoke:of the work begun in establishing 
hospitals and schools, and of Bishop Tuttle’s laying of . 
foundations. The Northwest wants the Church’s sup- 
port and prayers; and most of all it calls for men, men 


he said, a land of magnificent 


who come to serve others, not themselves. BISHOP FUNSTEN 


In speaking of “T 


BISHOP NELSON 


4 


he Mill and Mountain People 


of the South” Bishop Nelson said he spoke for “our. 
poor relations.” As people of the purest Anglo- 
Saxon stock they represent one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities before the Church. Industrial development in 
the South is bringing many of these people from the 
isolated mountain coves to the mill villages of the 
lowlands. Their need is the greatest in our land and 
the most ignored. They are a proud, sensitive, watch- 
ful, strong, sometimes suspicious and revengeful peo- 
ple, with the finest qualities of our race, capable of 
great development, This Church as a whole has never 
realized the great opportunity they present, nor been 
active in their evangelization. They are scattered in 
the mountains from Pennsylvania to Alabama and they 
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respond readily to whatever is done for them. They are people of sturdy 
virtues and sturdy faults, who have been “religionized” into non-religion, who 
need the Church, and the Church needs them. The 500,000 mill people are of 
the mountain aie Their crying need is for social, settlement and hospital 
work, by which they may be roused and rescued. The mill owners are glad to 
contribute generously to.such work. This call from the millions of our own 
race this Church must heed. 


As a volunteer speaker Bishop Brewer said ‘he must ask for more than 
the five minutes allowed, and by unanimous consent the Church’s old hero was 
given all the time he wished. He said that the words 
spoken by the officers of the Board should be sent 
broadcast throughout the land, for they would bring 
results. The splendid offering of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary puts the rest of the Church to shame. We have 
paid our appropriations, but by taking the money of 
the dead to pay the debts of the living. We must meet 
our apportionment ourselves. It is the first duty, and 
first things must come first. Everything else will fol- 
low, and appeals will not be necessary. By doing our 
duty we shall be led to do more than merely our duty, 
for that is the way God rewards His children. It will 
be the greatest advance in Church accomplishment if 
we set ourselves during the next three years to secure BISHOP BREWER 
from every diocese and every parish, the payment of 
its apportionment. It can be done everywhere. The example of Massachusetts 
shows that; also, in a degree, the examples of New York and Connecticut. 
It would be better than cathedral building or any other work. Indeed, it would 
make these things more possible. It is the duty that confronts us to-day, and 
it can be done if every bishop makes it his business in his own diocese. 

The following resolution, presented by Bishop Brewer, was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Joint Session that it is the first and 
bounden duty of every bishop to do his utmost to secure the meeting of the ap- 
portionment in his.diocese or district, and that it shall be the duty of every 
rector and missionary to see that the apportionment is raised in his parish or 
mission. 


THE TRIENNIAL SERMON 


HE triennial sermon before the General Convention and the Board of 

| Missions was preached by the Right Rev. Dr. Roots, Bishop. of 
Hankow, at St. Thomas’ Church, New York, on Sunday evening, 

October 12th. The beauty and dignity of the new church building added not 
a little to the impressiveness of the occasion. There was scarcely an empty 
seat either on the main floor or in the galleries. After a brief service, conducted 
by the bishops of Montana and Kyoto, Bishop Roots began his sermon, from 
the text, “That they all may be one, . . . that the world may believe that 


Thou hast sent Me.” 
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The preacher made a forceful plea for Christian unity, basing his appeal 
on the conditions that confront the Church in her foreign missionary work. 
The unanimous testimony of missionaries of all ecclesiastical affiliations de- 
mands of us in the home land at least the recognition of the fact that for 
the sake of them and their tasks we must strive to heal our unhappy divisions. 
Still more insistent is the demand from the native Christianity that we have 
planted in heathen lands that we shall find our unity. The bishop used as an 
example the Chinese, among whom his lot is cast. To that ancient people our 
racial distinctions, which seem to them as things of but a day, are matters 
of no moment.. To them, the Christ whom we preach is one Christ. It is 
that Christ to whom their allegiance has been given, and they care little 
whether their knowledge of the “transcendent Man of all the ages” reached 
them through American sources, or French, or English, or Scandanavian. 
Standing face to face with the mass of Chinese heath- 
enism, they are deeply imbued with the tremendous, 
sacred duty of making China a Christian nation, For 
this task their practical minds realize that they must 
stand and must work shoulder to shoulder, and cannot 
waste time and strength in contentions that “I am of 
Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas.” For the 
time being they endure our ecclesiastical divisions and 
differences, and respect them because they have great 
reverence for the inviolability of conscientious convic- 
tions; but the historical causes underlying most of the 
divisions of Christendom they value as little as we do 
the dynastic intrigues of the middle-age Germany. 
The study of history has shown the Chinese that it is 
Christianity which has made the Western nations 
great. They want this same force operative on and in their own nation. This 
was evidenced when, in the synod of the Angelican communions of China, after 
the foreigners had counseled futilely for hours on a name for the Church, the 
Chinese members of the synod, in a very short time, with unhesitating unanimity 
declared it ought to be called the Chinese Church. 

The Church in America owes four duties to those in other lands to 
whom she has given the light of the Gospel. (1) We must send out our 
best, in human lives, in prayer, in gifts, to help Christianize the world-powers 
of the future. (2) We must set the example of a united Christianity, for 
one example is worth ten thousand precepts. (3) We must do this now, for 
this is the day of golden opportunity in China, and “the progress of events” 
(as we faithlessly call God’s ordering of this world) will not wait for our 
self-satisfied dawdling. (4) We must see and treat Christian unity as a 
problem affecting, not a few religious societies, or a few civilized lands, but 
as a great world-problem vitally affecting the unborn generations of nations 
yet unnamed. That is the way the Chinese see the problem of Christian unity, 
and unless we treat it in that spirit all our efforts toward it will help them 
not at all. 


The offering presented after the sermon was for the New China Fund. 


BISHOP ROOTS 
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THE CHURCH IN CHINA AND JAPAN 


HE second Joint Session on Missions met in the Cathedral on the 

afternoon of October 15th to consider the subject of “The Church in 

China and Japan.” Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie was the presiding officer 

_ as well as one of the speakers. After prayers by Bishop Brent the treasurer 
read the list of dioceses and districts which met their apportionment. 

Dr. Mabie spoke of “The Missionary as Statesman.” This speech, from a 
layman who is himself a finished scholar and a world-wide traveller, made a 
deep impression. We print it in full on a subsequent page of this issue. 

In speaking of “The Emergency in China and What the Church Is Doing 
to Meet It,” Bishop Graves stressed the importance, the unparalleled oppor- 
tunity of an emergency so great, so comprehensive 
that no one can give an idea of it. With the political 
convulsion which has swept over the land there has 
been an uprooting of all old ideals. The Chinese have 
abandoned the form of government in which they have 
been moulded for ages and are seeking the new ideals 
and the new form of republican representation of the 
Occident. Everything is in a state of change, ready 
to be fashioned in new moulds of civil and political 
organization. The Church has a tremendous problem 
there to guide these fluent forces into the channels of 
righteous and liberal government. And with the poli- 
tical upheaval has come a religious crisis; a decay of , BS: 
belief in the religions of the past. The death-blow has BISHOP GRAVES 
been given to Confucianism, for it gives no help 
toward the solving of moral problems. In the void thus made in the religious 
life something must be placed. The only power which can meet the need and 
give solution to the moral and social problems with which China is beset is 
the religion of Jesus Christ. 

It is impossible for this Church to meet and solve all the problems which 
face it in China. We must confine ourselves to the sphere on which we have 
already entered. We have a tried and efficient machinery in existence; we 
have three missionary districts, working in complete harmony, under a unified 
and comprehensive system. Our established schools and hospitals do not need 
to be changed, but they do surely need enlargement and extension. Eleven 
dioceses of the English and American missions are united into one body, the 
Church of China. It gives a cohesiveness and power of action. But the 
danger is that other Christians will form a body hostile to our faith. 

The real emergency is in the United States rather than in China—the 
emergency which calls us to seize for God the marvelous opportunities He is 
placing before us. We need to rise to the realization of the fact that our 
missions are not small and feeble, but powerful in their influence upon the 
national life of China. Chinese laymen are showing by their gifts how fully 
they realize what a force for upbuilding their national and moral life our work 
among them is. And we need, above all other needs, men for the work. 
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Bishop McKim spoke of ‘“‘Japan in the Era of Great Righteousness.” With 
the death of the late Emperor of Japan had closed the era of constitution and 
development. The Japanese are the most assimilative people in the. world. 
They are oriental in situation but occidental in mind. But this assimilative 
power is of recent development. Even as late as 1873 persons in Japan were 
arrested for being Christians and for selling Bibles. The reign of the late . 
Emperor was the “Era of Enlightenment.” The people .who had sat in the. 
darkness of medieval and feudal ideas had seen a great light, and had aban- 
doned the orientalism of centuries and adopted the occidental habit of thought 
and mode of action. Religious freedom had been given, but the nation, while 
it had steadily rose in intellectual progress, had as steadily sunk in morality. 
To check this retrogression schools were established in every city and village, 
but in spite of these immorality increased. 

Now for the first time Christianity has been recognized as one of the re- 
ligions of the Empire, for it is felt that Christianity gives the remedy which 
will accomplish the moral regeneration of the Empire. Our Christian schools 
are strong moral centers. The scholars in them imbibe Christian ideals even 

when they do not accept Christianity itself. Our St. 
Margaret’s School is the largest Christian School in 
the empire. The government cannot teach religion in its 
schools, and this gives the Church an unique opportun- 
ity. We try to meet the situation, but the demand for 
- Christian education is too great for us to supply with 
our present resources. Our schools must be of the best 
to rank with the government institutions. We need 
buildings which shall be dignified and well equipped. 
Appearances count for much in the Orient—far more 
largely than here. In St. Paul’s School we have 700 
students in a building intended for only 250. Our 
a lack of sufficient buildings and adequate equipment is. 
BISHOP McKIM doing the work much harm. We need help, and we 
a need it urgently, to properly conduct the work that is 
begun. Even with our imperfect means powerful results for good are ob- 
tained. Christian teaching has wonderfully uplifted woman and home life and 
elevated and ennobled national ideals. Help us to attain the goal which 
Japan has set for herself in naming the reign of the present emperor “The 
Era of Great Righteousness.” Help us to bring to Japan “the righteousness 
which exalteth a nation.” 

Rudolph B. Teusler, M.D., made an eloquent and stirring appeal for the 
needs of St. Lukes Hospital, Tokyo. He told how the hospital had grown 
from the deserted building, which he found on his arrival, to thé eighty beds 
it now possesses, with its staff of native and foreign physicians. The story of 
the opportunities that now lie before the hospital through the endorsement of 
the Japanese government and the financial assistance offered by officials, seemed 
almost too good to be true. The self-sacrifice of the doctor and his a&sociate 
in giving all their incomes to the work should bring an answering self-denial 
from many hearts here at home. 
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‘THE CHURCH’S WORK ON TWO CONTINENTS 


T the third Joint Session, on the morning 
of October 16th, the speakers were the 
Bishops of Southern Brazil, Mexico, and 

Alaska. Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson, of New York, 
who presided, called on the Bishop Suffragan of Mas- 
sachusetts to conduct the devotions. Speaking to some 
resolution introduced by the Bishop of Connecticut, 
Bishop Lloyd strongly emphasized the fact that in the 
Joint Sessions, more than in the separate sessions, the 
two Houses of the Convention were gathered to deal 
with the most important business not only of the 
Church as a whole, but also of each individual deputy, 

FRANCIS LYNDE for unless she is ever busy about her missions the 
STETSON » Church is unfaithful to her mission. 

On “The Church Under the Southern Cross” 
Bishop L. L. Kinsolving spoke of Brazil as the largest republic in the world. 
During the last year five new church buildings have been erected there, bringing 
up the total valuation of property to $190,000. The Church. population is five 
thousand, twelve hundred and forty-four of them being communicants. It may 
seem that the work is small in accomplishment, but it is vast in possibility and 
most inviting in opportunity. The clergy are a devoted, untiring band of men, 
but in the last nine years the Church at home has not sent a single missionary to 
Brazil; yet the Church there grows apace. What might not be done with a 
larger staff! The native Brazilians are doing yeoman service in the ministry, 
but they need, and deserve, the help and encourage- 
ment of at least a few strong men sent from this coun- 
try to learn how to replace the leaders already there 
when the need arises. 

Two great needs of the Brazilian work were 
pleaded for, viz.: (1) The educational work, already 
so well begun by Mr. Thomas in Porto Alegre. To 
make this properly effective twenty thousand dollars 
‘are needed. (2) A noble cathedral in the great city 
(one million souls) of Rio should be erected as a wit- 
ness to the faith. For this purpose property worth 
$10,000 has already been given by a resident. Fifty 
thousand dollars would realize the project. This is an 
opportunity to make an investment for God that would BISHOP KINSOLVING 
yield returns out of all proportion to the principal. 

“ In conclusion the Bishop appealed to those who had sent him to Brazil, 
to stand by him and his helpers. 

The question as to the relation of the Church to the Roman communion in 
Brazil was answered by the Rev. Dr. W. C. Brown. “Tf,” said he, “the Church 
of Rome was in Brazil even approximately what she is in this country, I would 
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leave Brazil at once. But let it suffice to say that so far as Rome is concerned 
‘the hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.’ The men of Brazil are utterly 
alienated from Romanism, and welcome our own Church gladly when they 
find that she stands for Apostolic Order, primitive 
Sacraments and liberty of conscience.’’ But our mis- 
sionaries are not striving to proselyte from Romanism. 
“Those who.come to us come of their own motion, and 
come gladly.” This Church is working in Brazil that 
the Brazilians may have an opportunity to “have life, 
and have it more abundantly.” 

“What can the Church do for Mexico?” was an- 
swered by Bishop Aves, who said the average Ameri- 
can knew nothing at all of conditions in Mexico, where 
the people are suffering from the inevitable results of 
the maladministration of three hundred years. In that 
Republic there are two classes of the population. 
The “gentry” own all the land and have all the edu- 
cation. The peons,—formerly serfs, who have been 
constitutionally liberated, but never really freed—have absolutely no prop- 
erty, are densely ignorant, and subsist on a wage of twelve and one-half 
cents a day, gold. These people number about 11,000,000. They can’t afford 
to call in a physician, and in the frequent epidemics due to their conditions 
of living, they simply lie down and die. Hospital and school work are the 
two great needs of the present and the 
two great hopes for the future in the 
work of the Church among the Mexican 
peons, who are the backbone of the 
nation just as the great “middle class” 
is in this country. For the hospital be- 
gun at Nopala, $1,000 is imperatively 
needed, annually. Industrial education 
is the other bulwark for the Church to 
erect for the peons of Mexico. This 
has been begun in Mexico City and in 
Guadalajara. If it is extended as it 
should be, it will so revolutionize Mexi- 
can life as to make revolutions as un- 
known there as they are here. 

The same general religious condi- 
tions obtain in Mexico as in Brazil. The 
upper classes are alienated from the 
Roman churches politically, and _ the 
peons financially, e.g., on twelve and one- 
half cents per day, the peon cannot pay 
the fee Rome requires for marriage, so 
90% of their unions are only by mutual 
agreement. 


BISHOP AVES 


THREE MEXICAN REPRESENTATIVES 
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American tourists in Mexico usually harm the country because they think 
they must see a bull fight, so they lend their countenance to the cruel sport 
which is the most influential factor in brutalizing the Mexican people. 

To make the Church the power she ought to be and could be in Mexico, 
she must be represented by adequate buildings, and not confined to uninviting 
rooms, in perhaps squalid houses, on back streets. 


Mr. Stetson assured the session that Bishop Rowe would amply justify the 
Church’s expenditure of $49,000 for 65,000 persons. The bishop said he 
would not even try to do so, because the facts of “The Situation in Alaska” 
were such that the expenditure more than justified itself. It is true that the 
white population in the territory is not increasing, but 
this is because Congress has not seen fit to enact the 
legislation which alone can make it possible for Alaska 
to enter on the development of her almost boundless 
resources. The work among white folk in Alaska is 
of the same sort as in the home land, and need not be 
specially outlined. The Indian work on the Yukon is 
doing “great good by its schools, and by developing 
self-government ‘and a spirit of self-respect among the 
people of the villages. The legal status of the native in 
Alaska is really nil. He is the tool or the toy of the 
white adventurer. The government does not protect 
‘ him. The Church is the only power that protects his HIRHOP ROWE 
rights or, his morals, and that is active for his advan- 
tage. If that alone does not justify the expenditure of any amount of money, 
I don’t know what does.” 


In the far north, at Tigara and at Allakaket, one may find the Eskimo 
coming under the Church’s influence. At Tigara one missionary, all alone, is 
laboring at an herculean task, with marvelous results. In the Eskimo work, 
as all over Alaska, “the women-of-God put the men to shame.” Again and 
again that field furnishes examples of devoted women doing not only a man’s 
job, but often two or three or four or a dozen men’s jobs, and doing them 
splendidly,—often standing utterly alone through one after another of the long 
arctic nights. 


Results in Alaska, as elsewhere, should be measured, not in quantity but 
in quality. That is the fullest justification any work could have, and it is the 
justification that Alaska furnishes for itself in fullest measure, “pressed down 
and shaken together and running over.” Alaska faces a wonderful and a 
tremendous future. This Church of ours has an unique opportunity there, 
and she must prove herself worthy of it. 


Archdeacon Stuck, who had “located” the summit of Mt. Denali (Mc- 
Kinley), and “staked” it with Cross and flag and Te Deum, had been tem- 
porarily overcome by the severity of the New York climate, and was too ill 
to be the answerer of questions after Bishop Rowe’s address, so the Session 


adjourned at once. 
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THE MISSIONARY MASS MEETING 


WO events have recently occurred in New York, each of which in its 
own way was quite unique in the history of the Church. The first 
was the corporate celebration of the Holy Communion in the cathed- 

ral on October 5th, when over two thousand men of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew received the Sacrament together ; the second was the missionary mass 
meeting in Carnegie Hall on October 17th. 

Both were noteworthy events—the one for its intensive character, the other 
for its extensive significance. The Carnegie Hall meeting marked the climax 
of a General Convention in which, more than ever before, missions were given 
their rightful place, and the meeting itself seemed to the onlooker not so much 
a means of arousing interest in missions as a vivid expression of a spirit of 
enthusiasm already aroused. It was merely in line with other similar evi- 
dence—the unprecedented offering of the Woman’s Auxiliary, the crowded 
missionary meetings in the cathedral during the weeks of the convention, the 
announcement of gifts and volunteers for the most difficult fields. 

The scene in Carnegie Hall was one never to be forgotten. The cast build- 
ing crowded from floor to ceiling; the great choir merely leading the thousands 
of voices joining in the stateliest hymns of a militant Church; the leaders of 
God’s army, rank behind rank, occupying the places assigned to them (what 
a pity that the bishops declined to enhance the beauty and dignity of the occa- 
sion by being vested) ; the Hallelujah Chorus, at once a poem of thanksgiving 
and a prophecy of victory—all this served to produce a most profound impres- 
sion. No less impressive, however, were the inspired words of the appointed 
speakers. Certain phrases dwell in the memory: “The universal unrelieved 
misery of the masses in China.” Appealingly, indeed, did Bishop Graves 
enforce this condition in his plea on behalf of the schools and hospitals of the 
newest of republics. With startling directness Mr. Pepper emphasized the 
individual responsibility resting on every person present that night in Carnegie 
Hall, the interested and the indifferent, the rich, the wage-earner, men and 
women. One felt the whole line lift as he cried to those outside the Church, 
“The Church is yours, come, take it! Out-vote, out-work us!” 

From St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, came the irresistible appeal voiced so 
mghtily, not merely by things done or to be done, but by the one man who has 
done them—the appeal which an example of self-sacrifice and devotion such 
as Dr. Teusler’s always makes to true men and women. 

And finally Bishop Brent: ‘No society is big enough for man but man- 
kind.” How the words rang out and what an echo they arouse: “The re- 
ligion of the Igorot was good enough for him until our so-called civilization 
touched him.” Therein lies the answer to one of the most frequently heard 
objections to foreign missions. 

But how can one single out any one feature of that marvelous evening. 
One can only repeat that it was unique, that it marks a new era in the Church’s 
life, and that to very many it will mean no less than a new outlook on life, a 
mighty determination to make the individual henceforth count for at least 
something in the winning of the world to “The Hope of the World.” 
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The Bishop of Honolulu spoke of The Church in the Hawaiian Islands: 
“The Cross Roads of the Pacific,” pouring out a torrent of facts that taxed 
the minds of the hearers to grasp and assimilate. The islands furnish the 
best sort of concrete example of the power of missions. Many men, and not 
a few women, who in the United States had been disbelievers in missions, 
have been converted when they have visited Hawaii as tourists and have been 
shown by the bishop the work the Church is doing to elevate and Christianize 
the homes of the humbler classes of the population, among whom the bulk of 
our work is done. But it is not the humble only who are reached.. The im- 
pressive dignity of St. Andrew’s Cathedral stands as a witness to our holy 
faith that convinces the Oriental visitor of the power Christianity must have 
over us to influence us to erect such buildings; and it is also a monument to 
the Christianity of its founder and its builder—two of the kings of Hawaii 
whose immediate ancestors had, on the same spot, dedicated heathen temples 
with the slaughter of many human victims. The far- 
reaching influence of a work that raises the plane of 
living, not only of the Hawaiians, but also of the 
Japanese, Chinese, Koreans and South Sea Islanders 
who flock there, has opened the pockets and the hearts 
of more than one thousand Americans who at home 
had never given a thought, offered a prayer or con- 
tributed a cent for missions. 

The first industrial school in the world was 
founded in Hawaii by American missionaries years 
ago. From the mission schools went out the men 
who effected the Chinese revolution, as well as the 
| Chief Justice of China, and many social, political and 

BISHOP RESTARICK .__ religious leaders of that new republic, as well as of 

Japan, Korea and the Philippines. In ten years ten 

men and a dozen women trained in Hawaii have gone as heralds of Christ to 
Tonga and to other Pacific islands, as well as to the Orient. 

The Church’s money has been well invested in Hawaii and is bringing 
large returns. While the population of the Islands has increased 25%, the 
Church’s communicant list has increased 400%. Education is the most im- 
portant part of the work, and Bishop Restarick means to push it vigorously. 
Many of the schools are now self-supporting and few of them depend at all 
largely on the Church in the States. Sixty boys from these schools have passed 
into our colleges in China, and in the city of Honolulu alone we now have 
1,000 pupils in the mission schools. 

Strategic in geographical location, territorially small, Hawaii will soon be 
even more important commercially and ethnically than it is now, because the 
completion of the Panama Canal will bring greater trade and larger numbers 
of more numerous and diverse nations to her ports. Already a division post 
of the U. S. Army has been established there and greater things are to come. 

The hymn, “O, God, our help in ages past,” followed Bishop Restarick’s 
address, and then the Bishop of the Philippine Islands was called on to report 
his work to the Convention. Spain, he said, went to the Philippines in the 
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16th century with an avowedly religious purpose. When America took pos- 
session there she may not have said, so as glowingly as a Latin nation would, 
but, nevertheless, she looked on her new responsibility as a solemn trust to 
be administered in the fear of God. Political chicanery and private greed have 
not been absent from our record, but as a whole the American people desire 
only to benefit and uplift the Filipinos. Our freé Christianity is the greatest 
blessing we could give to those islands. 

Our first duty is to the American officials, the 
soldiers and sailors, and the English-speaking resi- 
dents. We must shepherd our own expatriated kin. 
Schools for American boys and girls, equal to the best 
in our own land, have been established. The boys’ 
school is already ‘meeting its own expense. That for 
girls has just opened, with a good enrollment, and we 
need to thank God for the devotion and courage of 
the noble women who have begun this work. 

Work among the natives in Manila is but an ex- 
periment as yet. The school begun ten years ago has 
already seen its children grow up to form an adult 
congregation that is undertaking to build itself a BISHOP BRENT 
church. St. Luke’s Hospital has done most effective 
work, and its training school for nurses is es good as any in the United 
States. It is needful to combat the secularization of education and a dormi- 
tory under Christian regulation has been established at the University in 
Manila. It accommodates but forty students. There should be ten such 
dormitories. Under the Spanish régime education was largely ecclesiastical. 
Now the pendulum is swinging to the other extreme. We owe, and can do, 
a duty to the Roman Church in those islands—the duty of stimulating her to 
new moral earnestness by our example. 

In the pagan natives of the interior of Luzon we find almost the last of the 
world’s primitive races, and we simply must not let civilization come to’ them 
without the Christ, for without Him it is not civilization. The Rev. John 
Staunton has built up one of the most notable missions of the Church—a 
work that touches and influences not less than 10,000 of these pagan people. 
Government officers have been amazed at it and its effects. The varied in- 
dustrial activities introduced by Fr. Staunton have given the Igorots the 
power to be prodttcers, and that means they have begun to learn self- “respect, 
which is the best guarantee of moral and spiritual development. 

In the south bt the archipelago are the Moro people—Mohammedans. For 
three centuries these folk have been misunderstood and cruelly treated. Never 
can repressive measures create character or beget friendliness. Only in the 
Name and in the spirit of the Christ will it be possible to make an effective 
approach to them. In the past Christianity’s touch has always brought them 
sorrow and loss. It is for this Church to bring them the knowledge and the 
joy of the Gospel, by sending our representatives to live among them the 
Christ-life. Let it be our ambition: our glory, to do this thing. 

At the close of Bishop Brent’s address Bishop Lloyd gave the benediction. 
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NEEDS OF THE CHURCH IN THE ISLAND 
WORLD | 


R. GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER presided over the session which 

M considered ‘““The Needs of the Church in the Island World,” or, as 

he phrased it, ‘““The Island World’s Need of the Church.” After 

Hymn 251 Mr. Pepper offered the prayer for missions and then introduced 

Bishop Albion W. Knight, to give, as it were, his final accounting for Cuba, 

Panama, Porto Rico and Haiti, where, until his resignation a few days before, 

he had exercised episcopal authority. Bishop Knight was given twenty-five 
minutes instead of the customary quarter-hour. 

In the territory for which the bishop spoke the United States holds either 
entire possession or a modified protectorate, but 
not till fifteen years ago did the American Church 
begin to realize her duty to those lands. In Colon, 
sixty years ago, the work was started, and a church— 
still the finest and most commanding building in the 
‘ city—was built by American missionaries. The same 
is true in the island of St. Thomas. But we did not 
back the undertaking, and the Church of England as- 
sumed it to prevent its abandonment. In the distinctly 
American sphere of influence in the West Indies and 
Central America we maintain the Monroe Doc- 
trine; yet we have let those parts look to England for 
spiritual ministrations, which is neither consistent nor 
fair. To avoid political complications the British mis- BISHOP ENIGHT 
sionaries have confined their work to the residents of 
their own race, though in these lands the natives, untouched by any form of 
Christianity, number three times the entire Indian population of the United 
States and Canada. 

In the last eighteen months in Bishop Knight’s fields 1,200 have been con- 
firmed and over 3,000 baptized. The Archbishop of the West Indies declares 
the American Church could find no field of effort where results would be 
quicker or more lasting. Though settled a century before New. York, these 
regions have not progressed as we have because of their conception of liberty, 
which we esteem a gift of God, but which their mental and spiritual inheritance 
and training causes them to look on as a human acquisition, contravening the 
ecclesiastical system of their fathers and opposed to organized Christianity. 
Whatever authority our government may exercise over these people will fail 
of the beneficent effect which is its object unless this Church can give them 
also the conception of liberty which has been one of her greatest contributions 
to Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

Bishop Knight presented a startling array of facts to substantiate his posi- 
tion and urged the Church to occupy the fields at our own doors, which the 
English Church is waiting to hand over to us that we may rescue them from 
the infidelity or agnosticism which threaten if we do not bestir ourselves in 
their behalf. 
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of October 22, was honored by the presence 

of the delegation of greeting from the 
Canadian Church; the Rev. Dr. Reese, assistant bishop 
of Toronto, Rt. Rev. Dr. De Pencier, Bishop of 
New Westminster, Canon Plummer of Toronto and 
Dr. Davidson, Chancellor of Montreal. This delega- 
tion had just been presented to the House of Deputies, 
and by the invitation of that House they met with the 
Joint Session. 

Mr. Frederic C. Morehouse, Editor of The Lwing 
Church, was the presiding officer. After the opening 
prayers it was moved that the regular order be sus- 
pended and the delegation be ed to continue the 
oS of greeting that had been begun in the House of Deputies. 

The Bishop of New Westminster said that he brought greetings from 
100,000 Churchmen who.share a common inheritance with us from the Church 
of England. Referring to the development of the Church in the Canadian 
Northwest, he said that in the past eighteen months 125 sites for new churches 
had been there secured, and 64 new churches opened. One hundred and sixty 
thousand American citizens are coming in yearly. In the city of Vancouver 
seventeen out of every one hundred are orientals, and there are those who be- 
lieve that it will some day rival New York in size and importance. The 
Church there has to provide mission work for Hindoos, Chinese, Japanese, 
Indians, and for the logging camps. “From the American Church,” he said, 
“we receive inspiration and courage. You invent the ways which we try to 
copy, and are a stimulus and resource which never fails us.” 

The Chancellor of Montreal caused a smile when he addressed the bishops 
as “my lords.” From the laity of Canada he brought congratulations and 
good-will. He said that the Canadian Church looks on the great work of 
the Church here and longs for the time when she, too, shall have a great 
body of deputies. He prayed we should never forget that we are one in the 
ancestry of blood and of faith, one in desire for the glory and welfare of the 
Church of God, and that nothing should ever break that unity. 

Bishop Vincent, acting under a resolution of the House of Bishops, then 
asked leave for the bishops to retire because of pressure of business. After 
various protests and motions, in the course of which it was declared that no 
business could be more important than that of the Joint Sessions, the request 
was not granted. The regular programme was then taken up, the subject being: 
“The Church’s Work Among Indians, Negroes and West Africans.” 

The Bishop of Duluth said that no more beneficent work had ever been 
attempted than that among the Indians. He referred to the unreasonable ex- 
pectation of a more rapid progress in the development of the Indian. The 
American is impatient with the Indian, and the history of the two races has 
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been a tragic one, even when the white race did not mean to be unfair. The 
Indian cannot do in fifty years what the white has taken a thousand years 
to accomplish. We rose to the stage of the serf and the vassal. Personal lib- 
ayy came late, but when it did arrive progress was by leaps and bounds. 

The tribal stage is that of the Indian, and he holds 
things in common in the tribe. He cannot yet grasp. 
our idea of personal liberty. 


The instinct of revenge is one of the funda- 
mental impulses of the Indian. But there is one power 
which can change even that. The Bishop told how the 
fourteenth of June is the great holiday of the 
Ojibways, and is the time he chooses for his visita- 
tion. This year many Sioux were present to join in 
the annual reunion. One of the Ojibway native priests 
administered the chalice to Sioux who in years past 
had killed his father; they had told him how bravely 
his father had died in battle against them. But peace 
BISHOP J. D. MorRISOoN and brotherly affection had brought them together by 

the Blood of the Cross. 

After prayer by the presiding officer, Bishop Bratton spoke on “The 
Church’s Work Among the Negroes.” He said that as he had only fifteen 
minutes in which to speak for 12,000,000 negroes, he must confine himself to 
telling of work in the Fourth Department. There, in fourteen dioceses, we 
have, for all our negro work excepting St. Augustine’s School, only $48,305 
a year. The negroes themselves this past year have given $30,563, well-nigh 
as much as they receive. There we have 81 day schools, 100 church build- 
ings, 4 self-supporting parishes, 6,882 communicants and 58 negro clergymen. 

If this seems like small progress, we must re- 
member that there are three eras in the Church’s work 
among the colored people. First, the period before 
the war, when Church ministration to negroes was 
earnest and faithful. At that time in South Carolina 
there were as many negro communicants as white. 
The war brought in the era of estrangement. At its 
close money in great sums was given to the South, but 
efforts were largely misdirected, and failed because 
the North still wrongly mistrusted the South. This 
was the period of the Church’s greatest unwisdom, 
and ‘under conditions which could not be helped we 
lost everything. Then followed the era of oppor- 
tunity, of new conditions and relations. The South 
had lost or dissipated a generation of opportunities. In 1890 we ought to 
have put into the South school and church buildings, and the results for the 
Church would have been wonderfully blest. But our opportunity is not 
wholly gone. In the refined and educated part of the negro race this 
Church has no a wide open door. In a town wholly composed of negroes 
the leading man of the place, a Methodist, said to the bishop, “Give us the 
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Episcopal Church and we will welcome it. If it does not appeal to our 
young people, God knows what will happen to us. The church of my fathers 
has not grown in forty years, and we need the Episcopal Church, with 
her ordered form of government, her sacramental teaching and uplifting 
influence.” 


Here is the Church’s opportunity to help and fashion a remarkable race. 
The negro has a marvelous power of adaptability. His vitality is proof 
against extermination, and in every clime he adapts himself to conditions. I 
plead with this Church to give the negro sympathy and help. If he is not 
given sympathy and help this country cannot live in safety. We all owe the 
negro all that we can give, for we all, North and South, were participants in 
the sin of his importation into this land. But Providence has overruled our 
sin for good, and gives us the opportunity for atonement in the civilizing and 
Christianizing of the race. Bishop Ferguson is a light and uplift to his peo- 
ple. Booker Washington and others are examples of what the gospel can do 
for our colored brothers. In the name of Christ who died for all I ae 
for your help, your prayers and your sympathy for His children. 

Archdeacon Russell of St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, Virginia, was 
given five minutes, afterward extended to ten, to tell of the work in Southern 
Virginia. There we have 34 churches and 2,000 communicants, and a pros- 
perous, growing work. The standard of morality has been wonderfully 
raised, and the jails, once full of prisoners, are now empty. St. Paul’s School 
is the largest Church institution in this country; it has 3,500 graduates, and 
the official recognition of the State of Virginia. It touches the life of every 
family in Brunswick County and has solved the race problem there, as black 
and white live on the most cordial terms. 

Rev. A. B. Hunter of St. Augustine’s, Raleigh, N. C., was given eight 
minutes to tell of his work. He mentioned many instances of the school’s 
training of leaders in school and mission work, and claimed that the Church 
could be proud and rejoice in the record that had been made. He gave his 
thanks to the Woman’s Auxiliary for the grant from their United Offering 
which would enable him to finish the George C. Thomas Memorial Dormi- 
tory, and he also paid a tribute to the Church Institute for Negroes for its 
help and encouragement. 

Bishop Ferguson was peed eced as the senior missionary bishop of the 
Church, and spoke of “The Church’s Work in West Africa.” He said that the 
republic of Liberia is passing through a crisis. All Africa has been parcelled 
out among the nations of Europe, Liberia alone excepted. If American philan- 
thropists had not sent over colonists after the Civil War there would not be 
a foot of land left in Africa that negroes could call their own. Once Africans 
were taken from Africa, but now Africa is taken from the Africans. Liberia 
is coveted by the European nations and now a slice of land here and now a 
slice there is being taken from her. In her weakness she turned to America 
and cried for help. A prompt and generous response was given ; commission- 
ers were sent, and so far Liberia has been saved. Now it would be a 
blessed thing if the people of this land would complete the. work their fathers 
begun. Liberia’s great need to-day is a large industrial school for the train- 
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ing of her people. Such a school would be a national benefit. What affects 
the security of Liberia also affects the Church, for we have already lost sev- 
eral mission stations through the encroachments of France on Liberian terri- 
tory. 

The bishop then introduced to the Joint Session the native African priest 
who represented the District of Cape Palmas in the Convention—the first 
native in the ministry of the Church to visit this country. Mr. Russell’s 
father and mother were among the first Christian converts of this Church in 
Africa, and he himself is a product of our educational work, wherein lies the 
only hope of permanent success in Africa. . 

The bishop told of the dismay he felt on arriving here and finding that 
the Board of Missions would be unable to supply money on which he had con- 
fidently relied for his work. He felt that the sav- 
ing of lives and the training of children was far 
greater than the mere balancing of accounts. He now 
had in his schools 150 more pupils than were provided 
for, and he asked what he was to do. “Shall I say 
to them: Go home, I can do nothing for you? Must 
I ruin their hopes, check the progress of the work 
when I only need $25 a year for each pupil?” We 
now have nine African priests and twenty-eight 
clergymen, only one of whom is white. This is no 
time for the curtailment of the work. Never before 
have such calls for help been made. Schools are 
needed in five places. “I beseech you,” said the bishop 

BISHOP FERGUSON in closing, “do not disregard the plea of Africa for 

help. The call of those who have gone before, your 

brothers and sisters who have laid down their lives for the work, goes up to 

God that the work should go on. They plead with you, for the love of the 
Living, Crucified One, not to hold back your hand.” 

Bishop Reeves, of Toronto, was then introduced as the man who had 
spent years in Christian work on the shores of the Arctic. “What hath God 
wrought” was his theme. “I can only tell you a little of the wonderful things 
He has done. In 1869 the Indians of Northern Canada were mostly still 
heathen. Baby girls were left to perish, old men and women were abandoned © 
to starve in helplessness, cannibalism was not unknown in the hard times that 
frequently came. Now it is years since infanticide ceased and the old are 
tenderly cared for. And the reason is the blessed gospel of Christ.” From 
Bering Straits to Hudson Bay, among the Arctic lakes and rivers and forests 
thousands once heathen are now at least nominally Christian. The wontleceal 
work among the Eskimo, and the labors of the sainted Bishop Bumpus and 
other missionaries were briefly outlined. For years those men labored among 
the Eskimo without one convert or a sign of results; now hundreds are bap- 
tized. The bishop also mentioned the mission just sent out to the so-called 
“blonde Eskimo” recently discovered. “This,” he said, “is just a little, a few 
of the wonderful things that God hath wrought.” ‘ 

The Joint Session then adjourned until 1916. 
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O previous General Convention has dealt with so many subjects which 
concern the extension of the Church. We shall summarize here the 
incidents and acts of legislation which have a missionary bearing. 

(1) The adoption of the provincial system, superseding the missionary 
departments, is significant. It will involve a certain amount of readjustment, 
yet it must be the hope and expectation of all Churchmen that it will reinforce 
the Church’s activity for intensive and extensive development. The adoption 
of the provincial system was practically unanimous, and resulted from the 
experience of the last six years in the working of the missionary departments. 

(2) An unprecedented condition arose in the simultaneous resignation 
of the missionary bishops of Southern Florida, Spokane and Cuba, which, 
with the vacancies in New Mexico and Porto Rico, necessitated the election of 
five new missionary bishops. The Bishop of North Dakota having been 
transferred to Southern Florida, the House of Bishops sent nominations to 
the five vacant jurisdictions down to the House of Deputies, and all received 
confirmation. But before the Convention closed declinations were received 
from three of the five bishops-elect. Two of the positions thus vacated were 
filled by a new election, but the district of Spokane is left without a bishop, 
and some time is likely to elapse before the place can be filled. Meanwhile 
Bishop Wells remains in charge. Two of the bishops-elect, those of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, were chosen from the ranks of the missionaries in foreign fields. 
Bishop Knight will remain in charge of his several West Indian fields until 
bishops have been consecrated for them. 


(3) The whole matter of the missionary organization 
and administration of the Church, including the canon 
which the Board has had under consideration and all other 
proposals for missionary organization and 
advance, were referred to a joint commission 
consisting of five bishops, five clergy and five 
laymen, who will take the whole subject under 
consideration and report to the General Con- 
vention of 1916. 


(4) The giving of a fractional vote on all 
subjects to the domestic missionary districts 
was the successful ending of a movement of 

‘thirty-three years’ duration. Delegates from 
the foreign fields succeed to the status for- 
merly held by the domestic districts, and have 
a vote on matters not involving a vote by 
orders. 


(5) Three missionary districts received 
a change of title by action of the House of 
Bishops. The District of Kearney becomes 


Mr. Francis A. Lewis, Chairman of the 


Committee on. Dispatch 6f Business, Western Nebraska, Cape Palmas becamecnhe 
entering Synod Hall 
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District of Liberia, and in China the euphonious Wuhu becomes the District 
of Anking. The cession of two counties by the diocese of West Texas to 
the district of North Texas adds one important parish to the latter field. The 
diocese of Erie was admitted into union with the General Convention, and 
Haiti was accepted as a foreign missionary district. 

(6) The report of the-Committee on Missions adopted by the House of 
Deputies recommended the Board of Missions to make an apportionment of 
at least $1,250,000 and to make also an apportionment to the Provinces of the 
missionaries expected from each. It also recommended designated offerings 
and that “apportioned work” be asked for by dioceses and parishes. 


(7) The vexed question of the racial episcopate, or, in the special form 
which the discussion took, a missionary bishop for Negroes, was referred to a 
joint commission to report in 1916. 


(8) The proposal for the election of the Presiding Bishop passed the 
House of Deputies by a large majority, but was disapproved by the House of 
Bishops in the form presented, but passed with alterations. 

(9) The General Convention of 1916, meeting in St. Louis, the home of 
the Presiding Bishop, will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of Bishop Tuttle’s 
election as a missionary bishop. 

(10) The Convention passed a concurrent resolution providing for a 
Church Missionary Exhibit at the Panama Exposition, in San Francisco, in 
1915. 

(11) Resolutions were adopted recognizing the services to both home and 
foreign missionary work of the American Bible Society, and expressing grate- 
ful appreciation of the same. 


(12) The suggestion that there be, on the first Sunday in Advent of each 
year, a men’s corporate communion, 
and an offering which should be a part 
of a triennial offering similar to that 
presented by the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
was approved by the House of Deputies 
but failed of confirmation in the Upper 
House. 

The great audiences at all the Joint 
Missionary Sessions, overtaxing the 
available space, gave abundant proof of 
the Church’s growing devotion to her 
real work. One felt that the cause of 
missions was the heart and center of the 
whole Convention, to which all other de- 
liberations were secondary. As the mis- 
sionary bishops, in their brief allotted 
time, outlined the work that is being 
done, one realized how, in spite of all 
shortcomings, the heart of the Church is 
faithful to “her great mission to “tell to 
A socialist address during recess all the world that God is love.” 


THE MISSIONARY AS STATESMAN* 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


E meet today in a great un- 
finished building to con- 
sider the needs of a great, 
rapidly developing section 

of the world and our responsibilities to 
it. No one can sit here and hold his 
thoughts within these walls and _ this 
brief hour. On every side are the evi- 
dences of a vast design still in the 
prophetic stage; but how clear and con- 
vincing is that prophecy! It speaks, not 
from an architect’s sketches, but from 
these walls, waiting in massive silence 
to be carried west and north and south. 
We sit here in a grandeur half realized, 
and every glance about us sends our 
thoughts on to that day when the New 
‘World minister will stand strong like 
the will of God, vast like His purpose, 
beautiful with that worship which is the 
communion of the spirit of man with the 
spirit of the Infinite, the love of the child 
finding its home in the love of the Father. 

No one can think intelligently of 
China and Japan who does not think of 
them in terms of the future. You who 
knew them last year do not know them 
today; you who understand them only as 
they are seen today will not understand 
them tomorrow. They are visibly in- 
complete as this cathedral, as obviously 
vast, and as evidently prophetic. So 
~ *Address delivered at the joint session of_the 


General Convention in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, in New York City, October 15. 


swift is the movement of the drama that 
there is no time to shift the scenes, 
hardly to change the costumes, though 
the members of the assembly which the 
other day elected a President of China 
wore foreign dress. The great wall 
stands, but it no longer shuts out the 
world, and in many cities the great gates 
are barred at night, but within the walls 
the forces of change are ceaselessly 
working. No one can see China who 
sees only the disorder, the uncertainties, 
and the perplexities of a people com- 
passing in a few crowded years the evo- 
lution of half a dozen generations. 

To see China even for a moment one - 
must not only see that vast landscape 
but realize the wealth and power that 
sleep in the soil; one must not only see 
that vast population but discern its habit 
of patient and indomitable industry, its 
ancient and settled local democracy; 
one must know something of those re- 
sources of character which are always 
the decisive forces in individuals and in 
nations: the capacity for endurance, for 
growth and for achievement, in an 
ancient people full of unspent vigor and 
capable of renewing and surpassing the 
exploits of their creative age. A Ger- 
man observer who has recently studied 
the people at close range has expressed 
the opinion that in no other country are 
there finer elements of future citizenship 
than in China. 

Local organization in China is a long- 
established habit; national organization 
is passing through the agonies of birth. 
In Japan the one hundred and twenty- 
second Emperor is on the_ throne, 
and in organization and_ discipline 
the Empire stands beside Germany. 
Patriotism * is a _ religion; every re- 
source can be summoned at a mo- 
ment’s notice to the aid of the nation. 
The dramatic story of modern Japan, of 
which men still remember the first 
chapters, has elements of epical range 
and interest: a nation moving forward 
as one man, choosing its lines of de- 
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velopment, selecting its methods and its 
tools, seeking knowledge wherever it 
may be found throughout the world—to 
recall the command of its great Em- 
peror—and applying that knowledge 
with clear intelligence to its conditions. 
When a nation not only commands its 
resources like a great business organiza- 
tion, but brings science and trained in- 
telligence to solve its problems and de- 
velop its wealth, no man can set a limit 
to its growth. 

Here, then, are two countries which 
had developed civilization of a high or- 
der before Christianity appeared, which 
have made rich contributions to the 
common fortunes of the race; one of 
which suffered a long arrest of develop- 
ment, while the other fostered its arts 
and cherished its customs in seclusion, 
and has re-entered the field strong in the 
elements of power, old in years but 
young in spirit, in ambition, with visions 
of unlimited development in a future 
neither remote nor uncertain. 

To deal with these rising nations on 
the basis of the vital and industrial 
statistics of today would be as short- 
sighted as were the calculations of those 
who, a generation ago, thought that this 
country had reached the limit of its 
wealth-producing capacity, and did not 
know that it was standing on the 
threshold of an unparalleled prosperity. 

In dealing with China and Japan we 
are standing on the threshold of half a 
world rising to power once more. To- 
day is of small consequence; tomorrow 
is of incalculable importance. It is the 
business of statesmen to define the de- 
tails of international policy, to give full 
and clear recognition to present condi- 
tions; it is the privilege and the duty of 
those who believe that the government 
of the world lies in the hand of God, 
and that “in His will is our peace,” to 
define the principles on which that pol- 
icy shall rest. Let it be said a thousand 
times that no policy is practical unless 
it is just and right; that all other poli- 
cies, however apparently effective for 
the moment, sow the seeds of alienation 
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and hatred and set the stage for the 
tragedies of the future. If you wish 
my hand in the hour of my strength, 
you must give me yours in the hour of 
my weakness. 

When we think of China and Japan, 
we are bringing into view the scene of 
the most significant history of the time, 
its most pressing problem, its most glori- 
ous chance of pushing on the fortunes 
of humanity, of bringing in the king- 
dom of God. Yesterday the Mediter- 
ranean was the highway of civilization; 
today the Atlantic is a channel for the 
swift intercourse of the world; last Fri- 
day its waters met the waters of the 
Pacific, and the fulfillment of Goethe’s 
striking prophecy was begun on the 
Isthmus; tomorrow the Pacific will be 
the scene of the world-wide rivalry and 
fellowship of the nations. 

Four hundred years ago there were 
three long, arduous, perilous routes of 
travel between the Far East and the 
West; today the bishops and deputies 
who are sitting in this Convention from 
Tokyo and Kyoto can reach the Pacific 
Coast in five days, and ten days later 
Fuji, rising heavenward like a great al- 
tar, will greet them as they approach 
Yokohama. Yesterday the Pacific was 
a lonely ocean across which a frail craft 
was sometimes blown by tempests; today 
great ships pass from port to port from 
the far north to the far south. Tomor- . 
row the paths across the western sea 
will be as familiar, if not as crowded, 
as the ocean lanes across the Atlantic. 
Today these powerful Far Eastern races 
need our help; tomorrow they will be 
our rivals or our partners in the great 
human enterprise which we call civiliza- 
tion, Today they are our friends; 
whether tomorrow we shall stand on a 
basis of common principles, drawn to- 
gether more and more by common ideals 
of life and common possession of faith, 
or whether we shall drift apart in alien 
and antagonistic civilization, depends on 
the harmony between our national poli- 
cies and the teaching of the men and 
women whom we call missionaries. 
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These men and women are the am- 
bassadors, not of our government, but 
of our civilization—that invisible foun- 
dation of faith, conviction, tradition, 
habit, character, on which governments 
rest. They are our interpreters to peo- 
ples who were old before we were born; 
who have followed paths that have run 
far from ours, but have sought the same 
ends; from whom we are separated, not 
by differences in the human mind, but 
in the institutional mind, to recall Dr. 
Nitobi’s illuminating phrase. 

Missionary work has ceased to be a 
department of church work and has be- 
come the Church in action; the Church 
meditating, the Church worshiping, be- 
come the Church moved by a faith 
which sends it forth to be the fellow of 
all sorrow, the sharer of all burdens, the 
preacher of all truth, the giver of all 
power. And the missionary is no longer 
simply a preacher to individuals; he is 
a statesman in the largest meaning of 
that great and often misused word—a 
man, that is, who stands not for an 
interest nor for a class nor for a period 
of time, but for the supreme interests, 
for all people, and for the future. He 
foresees what is coming and makes ready 
for the new age; for he brings the faith 
that organizes and builds, the inward 
law that steadies in a time of transition, 
and the hope that sets a great light 
aflame on a path full of perplexities 
and dangers. 

There are in this Convention some of 
the foremost statesmen in the Far East. 
They take the best our civilization pos- 
sesses and lay it on those distant altars; 
in them our highest ideals of character 
are disclosed; through them we share 
the most precious things in our keeping. 
They lay deep and broad the foundations 
of peace and prosperity. The men who 
went from the centers in Judea and on 
the Mediterranean to teach Christianity 
to the powerful races in the north and 
west did not know that they were safe- 
guarding the most precious possessions 
of the ancient world by making them 
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dear to those who were soon to become 
the masters of that world. We are not 
dealing with our future masters when 
we send our faith to the peoples of 
China and Japan; but we are giving 
to the peoples who in the near future 
are to hold a great share of the fortunes 
of humanity in their keeping, and who 
are to have a great share in making 
or marring our own highest fortunes, 
reverence for those things which make 
our life safe and sweet. 

There will never be a yellow peril in 
China unless we create it by greed and 
injustice; there will never be an evil 
menace in Japan unless we turn a habit 
of friendship into a deep sense of in- 
jury, and a long established confidence 
in our fairness into distrust and enmity. 
It is easy to lay up treasures of trust if 
one is just and helpful; it is tragically 
easy to waste a noble friendship by in- 
difference to the feelings of another 
race, and selfish regard for our own im- 
mediate interests. 

I am not wandering from this place 
and hour in putting the claims of Chris- 
tian principles above those policies which 
are called practical; I am only urging 
that higher statesmanship which spends 
$400,000,000 to make a waterway be- 
tween two oceans and will bring into 
being a commerce which today has no 
existence, which at vast expense sum- 
mons the mountain streams to fertilize 
a sterile soil and yield a harvest which 
at the moment blooms only in the imagi- 
nation. The imagination is faith daring 
to spread its wings, and faith is the 
force behind every engineer, every 
builder, every artist, every statesman, 
every prophet. The details of the work- 
ing relations between East and West are 
to be settled by governments clearly 
recognizing existing conditions, but the 
principles that ought to govern those re- 
lations and the spirit that ought to in- 
spire them are in the keeping of that 
religion which is the most daring 
venture of the human spirit and the 
sanest and most practical rule of inter- 
national action. 


HOW THE WOMEN OF THE CHURCH 


HONORED MISS EMERY 


O doubt most of the women as- 
sembled in Carnegie Hall on 
the afternoon of the great Tri- 
ennial Mass Meeting, as well 

as many of those who were unable to 
get into the building for lack of space, 
knew that this was an unusual occasion 
for more reasons than one. They ex- 
pected to hear missionary addresses of 
surpassing interest, to learn from the 
Treasurer of the Board the sum total 
of the United Offering for which they 
had worked so long and so faithfully, 
and to feel the special thrill one can 
only feel when fellow-workers from all 
over the world are praying and singing 
in one place and at one time. But the 
feeling of eager anticipation throughout 
the gathering had yet another cause. 
For all the world loves an “occasion” ; 
and was there not today a surprise in 
store for Miss Emery, who had com- 
pleted forty years of service in the Aux- 
iliary? And was not the fact to be rec- 
ognized in a special way? 

Everybody was in the secret; for a 
little group of Auxiliary officers, realiz- 
ing long ago that such a remarkable 
anniversary should be celebrated in 
some fitting way at this Triennial, had 
begun a quiet correspondence with mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary all over the world. 
Gifts of varying amounts have been 
coming from far and near. 

The women of the missionary districts 
at home and abroad no less than the 
women of the home dioceses responded 
enthusiastically. The committee in 
charge was particularly touched by the 
response from Liberia and the Indian 
women of South Dakota. The gifts 
came from branches and members of the 
Auxiliary in the following dioceses and 
districts : 
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Alabama 
Alaska 
Albany 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Asheville 
Atlanta 
Bethlehem 
Brazil 
California 
Cape Palmas 
Central New York 
Chicago 
Colorado 
Dallas 


Delaware 


Duluth 

East Carolina 
Eastern Oregon 
Erie 

Fond du Lac 
Georgia 
Hankow 
Harrisburg 
Honolulu 
Idaho 
Indianapolis 
Iowa 

Kansas 
Kearney 
Kentucky 
Kyoto 
Lexington 
Long Island 
Los Angeles 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Marquette 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Michigan City 
Milwaukee 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


In addition “Some Juniors” 


Porto Rico . 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
ewark 


N 
New Hampshire 
N 


ew Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
North Texas 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Olympia 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Philippines 
Pittsburgh 


Quincy 

Sacramento 

Shanghai ; 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Southern Florida. 

Southern Ohio 

Southern Virginia 

Springfield 

Tennessee 

Tokyo 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Western Colorado 

Western Massachu- 
setts 

Western Michigan 

Western New York 

West Missouri 

West Texas 

West Virginia 

Wuhu 

Wyoming 

American Churches 
in Europe. 


and spe- 


cial items from ‘Friends’ helped to 


swell the amount. 


With the gifts came many messages 


such as these: 


“The gift, large or small, can never ex- 


Glimpses of “Everywhere” 


. 


press adequately what Miss Emery or her 
sister have been to the work.” 

“We send our thanks for the privilege 
afforded us in sharing in this token of af- 
fection and esteem for Miss Emery.” 

“T think it one of the finest things I have 
ever known to show our love for Miss 
Emery and her sister in this way. 


The result of all this loving and loyal 
giving was announced by Bishop Lloyd 
at the Triennial Meeting to be a fund 
of $16,000. 

This amount, in accordance with the 
wishes of the donors, is “to be held in 
trust by the Board of Missions, the in- 
come for her (Miss Julia C. Emery’s) 
own use during her life, and for the use 
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of her sister, Margaret T. Emery, 
should she survive her. In linking Miss 
Margaret T. Emery’s name with our 
Miss Emery’s, we would recognize how 
much the quiet, almost unknown sery- 
ices of the former have assisted the lat- 
ter in accomplishing the wonderful 
work she is still doing. 


“When God has taken these two de- 
voted workers to Himself, the original 
fund is to be used as Miss Julia C. 
Emery may designate: in the mission 
field, for buildings, for endowment, or 
in fact in any manner that may seem 
well to her that will further the cause 
of missions and link it with her name.” 


WORSHIPPERS AT THE CHINESE TEMPLE 


GLIMPSES OF “ 


N the first day of the Conven- 
tion, at the same hour that 
its members made their Cor- 
porate Communion in the 

Cathedral, a simple service was held in 
the exposition building just across the 
way, to mark the opening of the Church 
Missionary Exposition, and to pray for 
God’s blessing upon its work, As the 
stewards, dressed in the costumes of the 
various countries which they repre- 


EVERYWHERE ”’ 


sented, and the many visitors who, hav- 
ing found no room in the Cathedral had 
already discovered the way to the “tin 
palace,’ sang together the Veni 
Creator, it seemed as though this effort 
to enforce a realization of the world- 
wide need for Christ were already ac- 
cepted and consecrated. Every morning 
during the two and a half weeks which 
the exposition was open the day was be- 
gun in the same way. The spirit of de- 
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The Chinese quack doctor sells medicine to his 
victims at the very door of the temple 


voted service was conspicuous. The 
stewards were faithfulness itsel‘; their 
conscientious preparation for their task, 
their readiness in answering questions, 
their willingness to learn from the mis- 
sionaries who visited the exposition, and 
their cheerfulness in spite of the dis- 
comforts of the “tin palace,’ were won- 
derfully fine. 

The “tin palace” was the favorite 
name for the portable corrugated iron 
structure which held the _ exhibit. 
Thanks to scenery procured from the 
Missionary Education Movement, the 
inside at least presented a gay and an 
interesting appearance. A great map 
hung at the doorway, showing the 
dioceses of the Anglican Communion 
everywhere, and charts and posters cov- 
ering the walls told their several stories. 
Collections of curios and pictures, and 
models of our mission buildings, made 
life in far away places real to the vis- 
itors. The boys of Christ School, Ar- 
den, N. C., sent a model of the school 
made in their carpenter shop. 

But best of all was the exhibit of mis- 
sionaries. In the Alaska section we 
were likely to find Bishop Rowe, Arch- 
deacon Stuck, Mr. Williams, Mr. Corser, 
Miss Langdon and little Lucy, the Alas- 
kan Indian; in Mexico, Mr. Watson, 
Mr. Allan Burleson, Mr. Salinas and 
Deaconess Affleck; in the Indian section 
the readers of THe Spirit or Missions 
found many friends: Miss Francis, Miss 
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Thackera, Mr. and Mrs. Clark and 
our Indian priests, Mr. Deloria and Mr. 
Walker; in the African section we met 
Bishop Ferguson and Mr. Russell; in 
Japan, Mr. Daito, Miss‘ Bull, Deaconess 
Carlsen and others; and in China, Mr. 
Tsu, Mr. Sherman, Dr. Jefferys and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stockman. : 

The bishops, too, gave us much of 
their valuable time. At the story hour, 
each afternoon between four and five, 
the crowds gathered about the platform 
inside, or about the rude rostrum in 
front of the door, and listened eagerly 
to missionary bishops who came to tell 
of their work and of our responsibili- 
ties. One day when Bishop Brent, sur- 
rounded by stewards dressed in Philip- 
pine and Igorot. costumes, had been. 
speaking in the Philippine section, one 
of his audience said: “I have often 
heard Bishop Brent tell of his work, but 
the mission of the Church to the Philip- 
pines has never seemed a real and vital 
fact until today.” 

During the morning and the early af- 
ternoon the stewards enacted in the va- 
rious sections scenes from life in the 
countries which they represented. A 
favorite “demonstration” was the visit 
oft a missionary, in which the dialogue 
brought out the problems and difficulties 
encountered in the dealing with heathen 
people. Then there were glimpses into 
some of our mission schools in Japan 
and the Philippines, and a Japanese kin- 
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Models, charts and curios illustrated those countries 
that did not have a “‘scene.’’ The book stall is seen 
at the far end of the picture. 


AT THE DOOR OF THE ALASKAN IGLOO 


dergarten done by little children who 
had learned Japanese songs and games; 
there were street scenes in China, the 
fake doctor, the Buddhist priest, and the 
Christian missionary; there were “im- 
personations” when “Singing Thrush,” 
the Indian girl, and “O Haru San,” a 


Japanese maiden, told the story of what 


the Christian mission had stood for in | 


their lives. 
The climax of each day was the Mys- 
tery Play which was acted in the late 


afternoon on the little stage. Nearly 
s 


The missionary visits the poor Mexican woman as 
she makes her tortilla in front of her little 
thatched house 


three hundred crowded the building to 
overflowing at each performance. Two 
new plays, “The Gift of Self,” by the 
Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, and “The Great 
Trail,” by Mrs. Henry L. Hobart, were 
presented. “The Brightness of His Ris- 
ing,” Mr. Tyng’s Japanese play, was also 
given twice by the little Juniors of New 
Rochelle. 

“The Gift of Self” shows the gradual 
awakening of the Christian’s conscience 
to the needs of the world. It was pre- 
sented by the Barnard College Church 


Drinking tea in the Japanese section. The armor 
on the right is that of a daimyo of feudal times 


“DEMONSTRATIONS” AS SEEN IN “EVERYWHERE” 
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The Gift of Self: The Vision of the Needs of the World 
THE MYSTERY PLAYS 


Club as their act of hospitality to the 
General Convention. 

“The Great Trail” was presented by 
the young people of Trinity Parish. Its 
theme is Mother Church seeking the 
Indians of the forest, and exhibiting to 
them the riches of her teaching in the 
Christian Year. These plays were pre- 
sented in a reverent spirit, as an act of 
service and worship. The audience felt 
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this and observed grave quiet coupled 
with intense interest. 

“Everywhere” was an abundant suc- 
cess; to work in it was a joy. Already 
the exhibits have been bespoken by many 
parishes. May this secular means of 
spreading the knowledge of the Kingdom 
hasten the day when “all men every- 
where shall seek after Him, and find 
Him!” 


ie 


CHRISTIAN LIVES IN CHINA 


A UNIVERSITY BUILDER 


By William Hamilton Fefferys, M.D. 


1 Get Picture 


OME fourteen years ago, I was 
_ studying the brand-new Chinese 
language with a brand-new Chi- 
nese teacher. The punka was 
swinging lazily. overhead. My open 
window looked out upon the exquisitely 
green compound of St. John’s Uni- 
versity, on the outskirts of Shanghai. 
The dark green palms and the light 
green banana trees swayed ever so 
gently, and I was the newest and the 
greenest thing there. A large bird in a 
nearby tree was calling something re- 
peatedly and most insistently. I tried 
my best to understand what my teacher 
was saying about it; something “man- 
hau.” I knew that meant “very good,’ 
but the bird seemed anything but that to 
my musical ear. Then a man walked 
briskly by my window, and I asked him, 
in mercy please to explain. “Oh, he is 
telling you that the bird is saying “Sau- 
sau man-hau! which means, very good 
sister-in-law.” The man was Dr. F. L. 
Hawks Pott, and that in Chinese means 
Higher Education. 

There are many other sounds which 
blend themselves into that memory. 
First, there was the hollow rat-tat-tat of 
the watchman of the night, which is a 
somewhat spooky memory of the new- 
comer to China. There was the calling 
of the boatmen as they heaved and 
hauled and swung by on the creek. 
There was the early morning bugle that 
aroused the sleeping little world of the 
University; the morning chapel hymn; 
the tramp, tramp of the hourly changing 
classes, the tsh-tsh tsh-tsh of the hun- 
dreds of cloth-shod feet. There was the 
mellow  church-bell for noon-day 
prayers, when we prayed for the coming 


of the Kingdom, the chatter of the lunck 
hour, more classes, and more. There 
was the battalion drill, to the sound of 
the fife and drum, the stentorian mar- 
shal commands, “Wwoo0, wwooo, 
«hap ! ! ’ and the rattle of ordering 
arms. Carriage-wheels and visitors out 
from town, and a University at play. 
There were the bells for evening rice, for 
study hour and for bed, and the sound of 
perfect quiet when a day’s work was 
done. Then,—out of the silence and 
over the moonlit land, the ghost-call for 
dying souls as they went into their un- 
known. 

There was Commencement Day, with 
a visit and an address by His Excel- 


DR. POTT AT HIS DESK 
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lency, Chow Fou, the Viceroy of the 
Two-Kiang Provinces, or by Admiral 
Sa or Wu _ Ting-fang. There was 
Alumni Day and the alumni feast, with 
Dr. Pott in the chair, when, during the 
evening, he could be depended upon to 
put his hand deep down into his pocket 
and pull out a Science Hall or a new 
dormitory. A great hand and a great 
pocket, those! And there were Shake- 
speare, as she is done in China, the Use- 
ful Knowledge Society, and the Athletic 
Association and a host of tributary in- 
gredients of which the University was 
the boiling pot and the President the 
lid, firmly fixed on top. 

Sunday ‘was a happy day at the Uni- 
versity. It .is Dr. Pott’s day of rest. 
He is the rector of the Chapel, which is 
the Pro-Cathedral. There is 
Communion in Chinese; morning prayer 
and sermon for the University boys, for 
all the professors and their wives and 
children, for St. Mary’s School and its 
teachers, for the Bible women from the 
training school, and for the long line of 
happy tots from the orphanage. There 
was the Chinese surpliced choir and 
hearty corporate singing; and there was 
Dr. Pott’s splendid Chinese sermon to 
the whole University group. Then—that 
which he has had for years—his little 
class for the American children of the 
compound, and Bible classes for the 
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University boys. There were walks and 
tea, and Chinese Evensong at five; and 
at six Evensong in our beloved English, 
with the Bishop, or Dr. Pott, or others 
of the clan, speaking from their hearts 
into ours. Dinner with each other and 
the quiet of the evening. It is rumored 
that Dr. Pott sometimes has the quiet 
of Sunday evening for rest. 

In all the years that I heard Dr. Pott 
preach in Chinese, as rector of the Uni- 
versity, or to us in English, I never 
knew him to fail in interest, in helpful- 
ness or in spiritual insight. I never 
heard him preach a sermon of which I 
felt he had been thoughtless or care- 
less in its preparation. This is some- 
thing little short of marvelous, but it is 
the busy men who have time to do things 
well. He speaks to a whole University, 
men and women of intellect and of great 
diversity of mind and gifts, and yet he 


‘can do this thing well, week after week 


and year after year. For my own part, 
I would bless him for all that he gave 
to me those many years. 

That little class of the children is al- 
most too personal a matter for public 
reference, and its teacher is a very re- 
served and sensitive gentleman. He 
seems never too-busy for it and never 
fails in its success. Sunday-school 
teaching is of the very most difficult 
forms of pedagogics known to mortal 
man. I would rather be 
boiled in oil than teach a 
Sunday-school class. He en- 
joys it. Think of it! 


II. <A Plan 


The Church’s plan of edu- 
cation in China starts with 
dozens of little day-schools 
established through her dis- 
tricts, each in charge of a 
Chinese teacher, and groups 
of them overseen by one of 
the foreign staff. These are 
primary in their scope and 
lay the foundation of educa- 
tion and Christian teaching. 
They teach entirely in Chi- 
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nese, They are all, I think, giving free 
tuition, and much of their service is to 
the very poor. 

In the larger centres, such as Anking, 
Soochow, Wusih and Shanghai, there 
are advanced day and boarding schools, 
each taught by several foreigners and 
natives. These schools prepare for the 
universities. They teach some English 
and cull their pupils largely from the 
more promising of the day-school boys 
-and girls. They charge a small tuition 
fee and board in most cases, but have 
many scholarships for Christian children 
who. give promise and yet are too poor 
to pay. St. Mary’s School in Shanghai, 
and St. Hilda’s in Wuchang, do this for 
the girls, except that, there being no col- 
lege for girls in China, they give a more 
finished education, including normal 
courses, music, etc. 

On top of these upper schools are the 
two Universities, St. John’s in Shanghai, 
and Boone in Wuchang. Boone Uni- 
versity is the younger institution, but 
under excellent management, gives every 
promise. St. John’s University has the 
highest standard and is the best educa- 
tional institution in China. Few will 
honestly dispute this statement. Its dis- 
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cipline is rock-firm. Its work is careful 
and thorough. It is establishing, at 
present, three professional schools, 
divinity, medical and engineering, and I 
trust a law school will not be long in 
the starting. St. John’s is growing con- 
stantly in prestige and influence. Its 
graduates are permeating government 
and civil life. Its status is broad, firm 


and powerful. 


III. A Personality 


I have said that on top of St. John’s 
University is a personality. Under his 
presidency, a school has passed into a 
college, and from a college into a Uni- 
versity. And he is its centre of gravity, 
on which it revolves and on which it is 
safely balanced. We may easily make a 
list, a perfectly correct list, of traits and 
characteristics and say, “That is a man.” 
But we all know that it would be inade- 
quate. We might correctly say of Dr. 
Pott, that he is an enormously hard and 
systematic worker, that he is reserved 
and intellectual, that he is patient and 
far-seeing, that he is masterful, and un- 
der the surface, sympathetic. We might 
say that he is a college president, a 
priest, a preacher, an author in Chinese 
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and in English, a born pedagogue, a 
constant and sincere friend. All these 
things. are true, and many more. But 
the man is more than these. 

Word-painting a man is among the 
most subtly difficult of literary tours de 
force. I shall fail, but when I am with 
Dr. Pott, the following effects are pro- 
duced on me: I want to appear at my 
simplest and best? I want to get a lot 
out of him while I have the chance, and 
I feel hopeful about it. I am not a 
particle afraid of being misunderstood. 
I feel quite at ease, but I would not risk 
familiarity. I would not hesitate to sug- 
gest any unconventional or liberal topic, 
and it would be met cleverly and con- 
structively. He is ahead of his sur- 
roundings, bigger than you expect, and 
his most lasting impression on me is that 
of intellectual spirituality, not only in re- 
ligion but along all lines; thoroughness 
in methods and in work; sane progress- 
iveness and constancy of purpose. He 
is a marked disciplinarian in all things, 
not excluding himself. 


IA A Promise 


This is the person to whom the 
Church has intrusted the foundation and 
growth of its oldest educational institu- 
tion in China. It has offered him the 
honor and the opportunities of a bishop- 
ric, and then shown him that it could 
not spare him from his present work. 
In one way or another the men who have 
created our great Universities are alto- 
gether out of the ordinary. They have 
proved themselves among the extraor- 
dinary, and as long as our nation lives 
they will be held in extraordinary honor 
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for their labor and their greatness of 
mind which showed them what might be 
done. Dr. Pott and the American 
Church are doing the same thing in 
China, 

The vision which he has of the future 
can best be set forth in his own words: 

“In the development of our work 
some may still have doubt as to the 
expediency of the Christian College 
undertaking to carry on special depart- 
ments like Schools of Medicine, Laws 
and Engineering. We believe that if 
they could appreciate the real situation 
they would no longer have any hesi- 
tancy. We are confronted by the dan- 
ger of scientific knowledge being im- 
parted in such a way as to lead to 
materialism. As an offset against this 
we must endeavor to train up young 
men in these studies in a Christian en- 
vironment and under Christian influ- 
ences. In this way we can do much to 
oppose the tendency in China toward 
materialism and agnosticism. As has 
often been stated, the missionaries in 
Japan now see the importance of the 
Christian University and regret that 
they did not take steps toward its de- 
velopment twenty years ago. Here in 
China we must not make the same mis- 
take. We must show the young men 
of China that science and religion are 
not enemies, but that a man may be a 
God-fearing, religious man and at the 
same time have a thorough knowledge 
of the laws of nature and of their use- 
ful application. The aim of St. John’s 
is to hand down to others all the light 
and all the truth which we have in- 


herited from the past.” 


THE CAMPUS AT ST. JOHN'S 


“A UNIVERSITY BUILDER” IN CLASS WORK 


The outline presented here is based upon an article which will be found on the 


preceding pages of this issue. 


It is prepared to help Sunday School and other 


Mission Study teachers in presenting some of the material of the Spirit of Missions 


to their classes. 
e SIE : : : 
Christian Lives in China.” 


A similar outline will be given each month, based on the series 
The outlines are prepared by the Rev. William E. 


Gardner, General Secretary of the General Board of Religious Education. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


UCCESS in teaching this lesson will de- 
pend upon how far the teacher is im- 
bued with the new spirit of China. The 
chapter in “The Emergency in China” by 
Dr, Pott, entitled “New Education,” should 
be read carefully. It will form a valuable 
background. Every teacher should have a 
copy of Dr. Pott’s book and take it to the 
class. It should be noted that Dr. Pott, one 
of our educational missionaries, was chosen 
by the Missionary Education Movement to 
write the book recommended for use in all 
the Mission Study classes held this year. 
The mere showing of the book, the study 
of some of its pictures, will serve as a valu- 
able introduction to the man about whom 
we are to study. 

Pamphlet, No. 200 has a very interesting 
picture of St. John’s University. It also 
has some valuable information in regard to 
the Church in China. 

The teacher should aim to build in his 
own mind a very clear picture of Dr. Pott, 
thereby preparing himself to make his 
scholars attain a sense of fellowship with 
a great worker for the Church on the other 
side of the world. The teacher should also 
aim to make clear that St. John’s Univer- 
sity at Shanghai is one of high rank, pro- 
ducing students as well equipped as_ those 
who come from the great universities of 
our own country. 


THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


Lead up to the lesson by utilizing the 
suggestion already made on the use of the 
book “The Emergency in China” by Dr. 
Pott. To this might be added a discussion 
of the value of the nearest university, or 
the university that is best-known to the 
members of the class. To illustrate, ques- 
tions such as the following might be dis- 
cussed: Who founded Harvard University? 
For what purpose was it founded? From 
where did its founder come? Who are 
some of the leading men associated with 
Harvard’s history? From such a discus- 
sion a foundation is formed for comparing 
the Harvard University of the United 


pars with the great University of Shang- 
ai. 

Having announced that the class is to 
study the life of the man who is making 
St. John’s University a success, locate 
Shanghai on the map of China and dis- 
cuss its possibilities as an educational cen- 
ter. 


TEACHING THE LESSON 


_The following outline, given under four 
divisions, provides topics for questions and 
discussions.* 


I. A Picture 


1. Compare the life in St. John’s Univer- 
sity with the life in an American Univer- 
sity. Discuss the value of morning chapel. 
Are there many Universities that have noon- 
day prayers? Bring forward any other 
differences that can be secured from the 
class. 

2. Which event in Dr. Pott’s Sunday do 
you consider the most important? Give 
your reason. What events in Dr. Pott’s day 
show him to be a great man? 


II. A Plan 


1. There is a saying “Great oaks from 
little acorns grow.’ How is this true of 
the Church’s plan of education in China? 

2. What language is used in these Pri- 
mary Schools and by whom are they 
taught? 

3. For whom are they provided? 

4. Describe the second grade schools, 
showing in what ways they are like the 
Primary Schools and in what way they 
differ. 

5. Do you think that a boy or girl in 
China who has no money to pay his tui- 
tion can receive an education? Explain 
how. 

6. What departments has St. John’s Uni- 
versity now and what one is needed? 


*If it is desired to use this outline in Sunday 
School for a ten-minute session each Sunday the 
four divisions here given will constitute separate 
lessons. When there is a fifth Sunday it should 
be devoted to a rapid review. 
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III. 


1. Discuss what you understand by a 
“personality.” 

2. What do you think are the things about 
Dr. Pott that make Dr. Jefferys admire him? 

3. What are some of the characteristics 
that have made him successful in his 
work? 

4. What do you most admire in him? 


IV. A Promise 


A Personality 


1. Name two ways in which the Church 
has honored Dr. Pott. 

2. Name at least three founders of Amer- 
ican Universities and tell for what peculiar 
characteristics they are honored by their 
countrymen. 
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3. Compare Dr. Pott with one or more 
of these men. Which in your opinion had 
the greatest difficulties to overcome? 

4. What one characteristic must every 
great educational leader of men have? 

5. What does Dr. Pott say is the chief 
aim of St. John’s? 

6. Is there anything peculiar to China in 
this aim? : 

7, Is there any reason why that aim 
should become our aim? 


*‘ PROMISE OF NEXT LESSON 


The next article in the Spirit oF Mis- 
sions will be upon “A Missionary Nurse.” 
The outline in the December number will 
provide material for the discussion of this 
lesson. 


A friend sends us the following: 


AM a Presbyterian pastor, and seeing 
the September number of your mag- 
azine in the reading room, I became in- 
terested in the noble work for lepers in 
Japan. I rejoice that the Episcopal 
Communion can so readily furnish work- 
ers for such a self-sacrificing task. How 
touching is the Society of Intercession! 
May the great Head of the Church hear 
their prayers! 


q 


Last month we made editorial mention of the 
death of Robert McDonald, sometime Archdeacon 
of the Yukon. Now comes from the Rev. Edward 
H. Molony, general missionary on the Yukon, this 
interesting account of a memorial service held at 
Ft. Yukon, together with an address by the Rev. 
William Loola, a native deacon, who in his boyhood 
traveled with Archdeacon McDonald on his trips 
through the Yukon country. Mr. Loola’s address 
was taken down in shorthand and is given verbatim. 

N Tuesday evening, September 9th, 
the sad news of the death of Arch- 
deacon McDonald was received at Fort 
Yukon. On Wednesday morning the 
flags at the mission, the school-house, 
and Chief Roberts’ house were hoisted 
at half mast, and so remained until after 
the memorial service in the church on 


Sunday morning. 


OUR LETTER BOX 


Intimate and Informal Messages from the Freld 


The service was taken by myself and 
the native clergyman, Rev. William 
Loola. Mr. George E. Boulter, Super- 
intendent of Government Schools, offi- 
ciated at the organ. Amongst those 
present were Miss Jackson, just arrived 
from Allakaket to act as missionary 
worker at Fort Yukon; the Hon. L. R. 
Gillette, Assistant District Attorney; 
Miss Breese, the government school 
teacher, and Mrs. White, formerly mis- 
sionary worker here. 


The service was impressive, being in 
the native language from the transla- 
tions of Bible and Prayer Book by Arch- 
deacon McDonald and read by Rev. 
William Loola, who was Mr. McDonald’s 
boy some fifty years ago. The responses 
were fervent and the hymns solemnly 
sung. One felt that a bereaved people 
were commemorating the death of one 
revered and beloved. All the Indians 
(except those who were away on the 
fishing grounds) and most of the white 
people of the Fort were present. I ad- 
dressed the natives briefly, after which 
the last verse of “Forever with the 
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Lord” was sung, followed by this address 
by William Loola: 


The first time I remember about seeing 
Archdeacon McDonald I was just about 
that high (indicating about three feet) 
and that was up the Slough here a little 
ways, where the Hudson Bay Post was; 
and at that time there are not very many 
white men except the traders, and further 
two white men who was to service under 
the Archdeacon just like four of them. 
And just at that time they don’t have much 
“white men’s grub, but just the way In- 
dians living to depend upon. And I used 
to remember at that time when I was a 
little boy, there used to be lots of people, 
just a big crowd here in this Fort Yukon, 
and they used to go out from different 
parts of the country to this place to get a 
little ammunition and then go to all their 
places to hunt in all directions. They have 
eight different places at that time where 
they go, and then they always gather here 
to work for the Hudson Bay getting meat 
and one thing and another. Sometimes 
they coming in packing at that time with- 
out dogs, just packing on their backs, and 
this is about the first time I remember this 
Archdeacon McDonald, and since after 
that time I am being growed up big, I 
must be twelve or fourteen or fifteen years 
old, I begin to go along with the Arch- 
deacon and work with him, and I gen- 
erally go with him in a big birch-bark 
canoe down to Fort Gibbon and up as far 
as Dawson is now, and the Archdeacon 
visits those people, and every place the 
Archdeacon goes with the dogs I and the 
Archdeacon go together. !Many hardships 
we had, many times we have no grub, and 
the Archdeacon don’t mind that very much; 
he says he would like to save those people 
for that’s what he is sent for. He likes 
to save those Indian people. The first time 
we have services they don’t have any books 
or anything, it was pretty hard when they 
first begin, but they used their fingers for 
books and remembered so many words by 
counting on their fingers, and that’s the 
way we first held service. And finally J 
suppose the Archdeacon, thought it would 
be a good thing to make books in the 
Takudh and they might read English, he 
thinks because he likes to do the work 
well; and this Bible the Archdeacon makes 
it must take. pretty near all his time to 
translate that and put it into the Indian’s 
tongue. And just before the Archdeacon 
went out, after he made this Bible and the 
prayer-books and hymn books, and the 
people began to read and understand all 
them gospels, they then read for them- 
selves, and I think that was a great work 
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for this people, for when they began to 
learn and to read in their own books they 
learn pretty fast, these people. And since 
that time, as long as they are able to talk 
and understand, the Archdeacon baptized 
all of those people, and when people die he 
has buried them; and all the way from 
Peel River and from down the Mackenzie 
and Rampart House and all the way down . 
to St. Michael’s he seen everybody and 
visited everybody, and many of: those peo- 
ple are pretty nearly all dying out now. I 
remember quite a number of those people 
when I am a little boy and go with the 
Archdeacon on these trips, and now I have 
been at some of those places and just a 
few of them living now. And 1 feel 
that the Archdeacon he has been so good 
with me since I am a little boy I am feel- 
ing the Archdeacon is just like my father. 

These Indian peonle we just only help 
this nation, and from all the ways the white 
people of this nation have a better show; 
but since the Archdeacon McDonald came 
he helped these people, and he done all he 
could for these people, and we know by 
what he done for us that he likes us. And 
since the last three or four years he has 
wrote me a letter and I have got that 
letter yet, and I feel the Archdeacon is not 
dead yet—I cannot think that he is dead. 
But I suppose we all have to go some day 
just as he does, and God calls him now, 
and it must have been through God the 
Archdeacon done so much for us and now 
there are only a few of us living and he 
wants to help us still. He has gone before 
us and we are still living and we have to go 
some time, and any time God calls we have 
to go just the same as he did. And when 
living on this earth he used to continue his 
prayers for us, and I suppose in his spirit 
he is doing the same thing for us yet. I 
feel the Archdeacon, may God bless him, 
and I hope we all go the same place he went 
to some day. 


At the close of the service the con- 
gregation proceeded to the mission flag— 
and at the same time the three flags were 
raised, symbolizing the ascent of the soul 
to God. 

It was fitting that the late missionary 
should be so remembered here, as Fort 
Yukon (then thought to be in British 
territory) was one of his first missions 
and his headquarters when a young man, 
The mission house stands on the old 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s site overlook- 
ing the Yukon River at its most north- 
erly point, twelve miles inside the Arctic 
circle. 


Notes 


THE: PRESIDENT ATS THE 
HAGUE 


ISHOP LLOYD has gone abroad to 
attend the meeting of the Continu- 
ation Committee of the World Mission- 
ary Conference at the Hague, in mid- 
November. He is expected home in time 
for the meeting of the Board of Mis- 
sions on December toth. 


q 
MR. BURLESON’S ACCIDENT 


N the evening of September 3oth, 
() while on his way to his suburban 
home, the Rev. Hugh L. Burleson met 
with a curious and painful accident that 
resulted in a bad fracture of the knee- 
cap. His part in the preparation of this 
issue of THE Spirit oF Missions has, 
therefore, been done under peculiar dif- 
ficulties. With characteristic determi- 
nation to discharge official duties to the 
utmost, Mr. Burleson converted his room 
in St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, into 
an office. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that within another month Mr. 
Burleson will have fully recovered from 
his accident. 

The Editor is deeply indebted to Mr. 
Burleson’s brothers, the Rev. Allan 
Burleson, of Mexico, and the Rev. Guy 
P. Burleson, of Central New York, both 
of whom were present at the General 
Convention and gave invaluable aid by 
reporting its missionary aspects. 


q 


HE Spirit oF Missions appears later 

than usual this month in order that 

a complete review of the missionary fea- 

tures of the General Convention may be 
given. 


q 


ROM St. Andrew’s Mission, Mont- 
pelier, Idaho, comes $3.00 for the 
New-China Fund. The gift is all the 
more noteworthy because the congrega- 
tion is a small one in a strong Mormon 
locality. 
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PUBLICATION NOTES 


ITHIN two weeks of the appearance 

in our October issue of the notice 
of the popular edition of “The Life of 
Bishop Hare, the Apostle to the Sioux, 
we received orders for over 200 copies 
of the book. At this rate the edition will 
soon be exhausted. The book is printed 
from the same plates as the original 
$2.50 edition and carries the same illus- 
trations. It will make an admirable 
Christmas present. The price is only 
$1.00. Order from Tue Spirit oF 
Missions, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


q 


HE Spirit oF Missions thanks those 
who have sent back numbers of the 
magazine to supply the want noted in 
October. Among those received were 
a number from the collection of the late 
Rev. Montgomery S. Woodruff of 
Michigan. 


q 


WING to many extra requests for 
the September, 1913, number of 
THE Spirit oF Missions our supply of 
this issue has been exhausted and we are 
still receiving many calls for copies. If 
any of our readers have no fur- 
ther use for their copies of this issue 
we should be glad to have them sent to 
the Business Manager of THE Spirit 
or Misstons, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


q 


HRISTMAS is drawing near and 
many of us will be thinking of 
what we are going to give our friends 
as Christmas presents. What could be 
more acceptable than a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE Spirit or Missions? We 
have an attractive gift card which we 
are sending out to all subscribers who 
wish to present their friends with a 
year’s subscription. A notice concern- 
ing this offer will be found among the 
advertising pages of this month’s issue. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


SrupiEs in Curistian TrutH. Rev. H. R. Mack- 
intosh, D.D. Price, 8 pence net. 

ScIENCE AND CHRIsTIANITY. P. V. Beven, D.Sc. 
Price, 6 pence, net. 


Stupies 1N New  TestaAMent THoucut. Rev. 
Canon B. K. Cunningham. Price, 8 pence net. 


Tue Horr or THE REDEMPTION OF SociETY. Mal- 
colm Spencer. Price, cloth, 2 shillings 6 pence, 
net; paper, 1 shilling, net. 

THE Missionary Motive. By various authors. Price, 
cloth, 2 shillings, net; paper, 1 shilling, 6 


pence, net. Z : 
The five books above mentioned are published 
hancery 


by the Student Christian Movement, 93 

Lane, London, W. C., England. 

How Europe Was Won For Curistianity. Wilma 
M. Stubbs. Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 
$1.50 net. : 

Tue GREAT TRAIL: An Indian Mystery Play. Marie 
E. J. Hobart. Published by The Board of 
Missions, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Paper, 35 cents, 

Totem Lore or tHE ALASKA Inp1ans. Rev. H. P. 
Corser. May be ordered from the Educational 
Department, Board of Missions, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. Price, 50 cents. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


How Europe Was Won for Christianity 
is an admirable little book. Not that it 
is little in size, for it contains over three 
hundred pages, but that it is compelled 
by the exigencies of the situation to deal 
in a small way with each of the numer- 
ous personalities of whom it tells. We 
have for a long time needed a book which 
would present in just this way the story 
of Europe’s evangelization. We are apt 
to dissociate modern from old-time effort, 
and forget that our missionary leaders 
to-day are doing the same kind of things 
and are confronted by the same kind of 
situations as were Wulfila, Kentigern, 
Columbanus, Cuthbert, Willibrord, Boni- 
face, Ansgar, and the other heroes who 
converted Europe from paganism to 
Christ. The book gives a most fair ac- 
count of all with whom it deals. The 
writer is a woman of broad sympathies: 
though in one or two instances our au- 
thorities tell us that she has not made use 
of the most recent scholarship; still noth- 
ing is left out that in any way diminishes 
the value of the sweeping vision which 
she gives us. 


The Missionary Motive.—This volume 
of 250 pages is admirably done. It rep- 
resents a symposium of eight well-known 
writers, each of whom furnishes a chap- 
ter. The whole is marked with the ex- 


THE LITERATURE OF MISSIONS 


actness and thoroughnéss of the best 
English scholarship. It traces the mis- 
sionary motive from the beginning to the 
present day. It is not so much the mis- 
sions themselves and their results as the 
moving power which lay behind them 
that is analyzed. The book is therefore 
particularly adapted for the use of the 
clergy in giving instruction to their peo- 
ple upon the underlying principles of 
missions and the psychological and spir- 
itual influences which have pushed them 
forward. It is not likely to be, nor was 
it primarily intended to be a popular 
treatise or a sufficiently simple text-book 
for an average study-class. As a book of 
reference and authority and stimulating 
suggestion, which goes to the roots of 
the great movements of the past, it has 
undoubted value. 


The Great Trail is one of the recent 
publications of the Educational Depart- 
ment. The play was produced regularly 
in “Everywhere” during the General 
Convention and created most favorable 
comment. It represents Mother Church 
coming among the Indian tribes in an- 
swer to the cry of their hearts for a satis- 
fying religious faith. The different periods 
of the Christian year are brought for- 
ward in sequence as a means of impress- 
ing the Christian faith on the hearts of 
these new believers. Advent, Christmas, 
Epiphany, Good Friday, Easter Day and 
all the rest tell their story in turn, while 
Versicle and Response in the intervals 
between the action of the characters give 
a fitting emphasis to the teaching con- 
veyed. 

Any Sunday School or Church organi- 
zation which finds it possible to present 
this rather exacting play will thereby 
convey a great and useful lesson. 


q 


LIBERIA 


We are greatly indebted to Prof. Fred- 
erick Starr, of the University of Chicago, 
for a small but very readable handbook 
on Liberia. For years Sir Harry John- 
son’s two-volume history has been the 
standard and authority, and perhaps as a 
complete treatise in detail will continue to 
hold first place. But there was a desire 
for a book which would give in smaller 
compass the history of this little West 
African Republic. Professor Starr, with 
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the authority of an eye-witness and ex- 
plorer, gives just the work that has been 
needed. While he does not claim complete 
originality for the matter contained in his 
book; as he says “the materials have been 
culled from many sources,” nevertheless he 
has used good judgment in its selection and 
arranged it so that it lends itself to ready 
reference. 

The description he gives of the country 
furnishes enough detail to afford a good 
idea of the land and its inhabitants. Li- 
beria is the result of the efforts of the 
American Colonization Society, organized 
in 1816, for the repatriation of freed slaves. 
There are now in the Republic 12,000 de- 
scendants of these blacks who were sent 
from America. He gives us a graphic de- 
scription of the problems they had to face: 
The fatal effects of the acclimating fever; 
the opposition and hostility of the million 
or more natives who resented their advent 
into the country; the bitter antagonism of 
the slave traders. Strange to say the little 
group lived through this, held their own 
and even prospered, whereupon the civ- 
ilized nations began to harass them. Nat- 
urally enough in this crisis they turned to 
the United States as their protector, and 
when we failed them they were obliged for 
their own preservation to declare their in- 
dependence in 1847. The Republic was rec- 
ognized by most of the great powers ex- 
cept the United States, which delayed rec- 
ognition until it meant little more than 
form. Liberia’s troubles did not cease after 
its declaration of independence. Since then 
it has had-a constant struggle to protect its 
borders. Great Britain on the north and 
France on the south, on one pretext or an- 
other, have possessed themselves of terri- 
tory rightfully belonging to Liberia. It 
seems a pitiable thing that the only republic 
in Africa is struggling against the great 
powers of the world for the very land upon 
which it lives. 

Liberia appealed again and again to the 
United States with no stccess, and finally 
despairingly begged the Christian nations to 
protest against this wholesale robbery. No 
voice answered; Liberia was stripped of 
some of its richest possessions—and the end 
is not yet. 

Besides its struggle to hold its territory 
it has had internal problems of a more or 
less serious nature. The development of 
its vast natural wealth, the training of the 
natives in industrial work, the solution of 
which is one of the most important tasks 
facing the republic, and the not unusual 
problem of cleansing its political life, are 
some of the things with which the little 
Republic has to deal. Of all this Professor 
Starr gives a most vivid picture. 

The book concludes with three reprinted 
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articles which Professor Starr has written 
for various magazines including the Sprrit 
oF MISSIONS. 


Totem Lore.—Any one who has seen 
the totems of Alaska must have felt a 
keen desire to understand their meaning. 
One of our missionaries, the Rev. Mr. 
Corser, has produced a little book, well 
illustrated, and containing careful de- 
scriptions and explanations of some of 
the most important and interesting to- 
tems. This constitutes a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of these primitive 
tribes which have such unique character- 
istics and customs. The book is sold at 
50 centsand the proceeds over and above 
expenses are devoted to mission work in 
Alaska. We commend it to the atten- 
tion of all who would like to know more 
intimately a condition of primitive life 
which is rapidly disappearing. 


q 


NOTICES 


The Alaskan Churchman Calendar for 
1914 maintains its usual standard of at- 
tractiveness. The cover is red, the let- 
tering dark green, and the cross, as al- 
ways, is in gold. An interesting feature 
will be a photograph of Mt. McKinley 
furnished by Archdeacon Stuck. Calen- 
dars intended for Christmas or New 
Year’s gifts will be mailed at any time 
desired, for 50 cents, postpaid. All pro- 
ceeds over expenses are given to Bishop 
Rowe. Orders should be addressed to 
Box 6, Haverford, Pa. 


George Jacobs & Company of Phila- 
delphia issue a new Sunday School 
teacher’s class book, a helpful feature of 
which is the provision for keeping record 
of the special missionary offering of each 
scholar. It is good to. see systematic 
giving to missions take its proper place 
as an educational feature of Sunday 
School life. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO OUR 
FREE LEAFLET LITERATURE 


Tue CuHurcH’s Misston at Home Aanp Axsroap, An 
address to the General Convention of 1913. By 
the Right Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the Board of Missions. No. 900. 

Tue Cuunc Hua SHenc Kune Hur. The Hol 
Catholic Church in China. 16 pages, ilngtewtene 
No. 200. 

Our FoorioLp IN Arrica. A Sketch of Our Church 
aoe in Liberia. 16 pages, illustrated. No. 


Ty_ tHe Greater Antities. A Sketch of Our Church 
Work in Cuba, Porto Ri iti. 
illustrated. No. 500, seein inilie 3. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 
; October 6, 1913 


HE regular meeting of the Board 
was held in New York on the 
above date, beginning at Io 
o'clock in the morning with a 

celebration of the Holy Communion by 
the President. 

The roll call showed thirty-five mem- 
bers present. 

The President in his opening address 
spoke of the painful accident which the 
Rev. Hugh L. Burleson had suffered in 
the breaking of his knee cap. It is 
probable that he will be confined to the 
hospital for six weeks or more. The 
Board passed a resolution of sympathy. 
The President also spoke of the meeting 
of the Continuation Committeee of the 
Edinburgh Conference to be held in No- 
vember at The Hague. By resolution of 
the Board the President was requested 
to attend this meeting. 

The Treasurer presented his annual 
report, but as this has been referred to 
in detail in the October issue it will not 
be repeated here. | 

Reports were received from the Com- 
mittee on Trust Funds, the Committee 
on Audit and Finance, the Council of 
Advice and the Executive Committee. 
In the Executive Committee report the 
following recommendations were made 
to the Board: 


Notice having been given at the May 
meeting of the proposed amendments to 
the By-Laws they were offered and car- 
ried as follows: 

“The Committee on Audit and Finance 
shall consist of three members, to be 
elected at the meeting for organization 
and annually thereafter at the December 
meeting. It shall cause to be audited, 
monthly, the accounts of the Treasurer by 
an outside independent party, either an 
Audit Company or some well known firm 
of certified public accountants.” 

“Committee on Unfinished Business: 
Upon organization of the Board a Commit- 
tee on Unfinished Business of three mem- 


bers shall be elected to serve for the three 
years to follow.” 


A memorial was received from the 
Missionary District of Cape Palmas and 
Parts Adjacent petitioning the Board for 


' permission to change its name to Li- 


beria. This was considered by the 
Board and a favorable recommendation 
was made to the General Convention 

At the May meeting of the Board in 
making the appropriations for the year 
1913-14, it was found inadvisable to 
make them for a longer period than six 
months. It was now found that the 
Board had been able to close its year 
without adding to the deficit and it was 
therefore decided to continue the appro- 
priations at the present rate for the re- 
maining six months of the year. 

The Rev. H. Percy Silver, secretary 
of the Seventh Missionary Department, 
having been appointed chaplain of the 
Military Academy at West Point, his 
resignation was received and accepted 
with regret. 

The Committee on Organization and 
Administration had been considering for 
the past year changes in Canon 53 and 
had presented these proposed changes at 
a previous meeting of the Board with 
the understanding that they would be 
recommended to the General Convention. 
Upon further consideration the Commit- 
tee asked permission to withdraw these 
recommendations and suggested that the 
Board ask the General Convention to 
appoint a joint commission to consider 
the whole question of the missionary or- 
ganization and administration and report 
to the next General Convention. 

The Board having adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on change 
of the date of the fiscal year and re- 
ferred the details incident to the work- 
ing out of the plan to the Executive 
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Committee with power, the Committee 
reported, in arranging the change of the 
fiscal year from August 31st to Novem- 
ber 30th, 1915: 

(a) That there be an Apportionment 
for the full fifteen months from August 
31st, 1914, to November 3oth, 1915. 

(b) That all appropriations be made 
for the same period of fifteen months 
but divided into a twelve months’ and a 
three months’ appropriation. . 

The question of the relation of this 
Board to the Immigrants had received 
considerable attention in various meet- 
ings of the Board. The Bishop of 
Washington was requested to present to 
the General Convention the following 
resolution : 


“Resolved, That the House of Depu- 
ties concurring, the Board of Missions is 
recommended , 

(a) To establish a department of immi- 
gration under the care of a secretary who 
will give his entire time to that work. 

(b) To obtain and publish such infor- 
mation on the subject of Immigration as 
will enable the Church to stretch out a 
helping hand to the large and increasing 
foreign-born population in our nation. 

(c) To cooperate with diocesan authori- 
ties under such plans as may be mutually 
agreed upon in instituting and maintaining 
systematic Christian work not only among 
the immigrants as they arrive but after 
they become settled in the country. 

(d) To publish in various languages in- 
formation regarding the Church, her his- 
tory, doctrine, discipline, and worship, and 
set forth to these immigrants those ideals 
of Christian citizenship upon which this 
Nation is built. 


Archdeacon Emery spoke of the Pan- 
ama Pacific Exposition to be held in 
1915, and suggested the advisability of 
having an exhibit of the work of this 
Church. It was decided that this should 
be done. 

Owing to the meeting of General 
Convention, the Board had the great 
privilege of having present at its meet- 
ing the bishops of Cape Palmas, Ar- 
kansas, Wuhu, Tokyo, Erie, Cuba, Lex- 
-ington, West Missouri, Shanghai, East- 
ern Oklahoma and Idaho; the Rev. Allan 
W. Cooke and Dr. R. B. Teusler from 


Meeting of the Board of Missions 


Japan, and Archdeacon Stuck from 
Alaska. The President called upon the 
bishops of Cape Palmas, Wuhu, Shang- 
hai and Eastern Oklahoma to address 
the Board. 

Attention was called to the fact that 
no official representatives of this Board 
had ever visited the missionary district 
of Liberia. It was decided that a com- 
mittee of two should be appointed by the 
President to make such a visitation and 
report at the May meeting of I9g14. 


This closed the last meeting of the 
Board of Missions appointed by the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1910. It can be 
safely said that during the three years 
contributions have steadily increased, 
and the Board has gained in a larger 
degree the confidence of the Church. 


q 


N effort. was made before the ad- 
journment of the General Conven- 
tion to get a meeting of the new Board 
of Missions for organization. It was 
found impossible to organize at that 
meeting and in order to provide for the 
continuance of the work, on motion of 
Bishop Francis, seconded by Mr. Rey- 
nolds, it was 


“Resolved, That the officers be re- 
quested and empowered to continue the 
work of the Board until such time as a 
meeting can be held for the organization 
of the Board.” 


q 


Life in Nanking, China, the past summer hag 
been crowded with excitements and dangers. The 
Reverend J. M. B. Gill, writing on August 21st, 
says: : 


ANKING is still besieged and we 
have fighting every day on three 
sides of the city; and little scraps be- 
tween the rebels inside the city, every 
now and then. One of these small affairs 
occurred last Sunday right in front of 
our chapel and just as service was over; 
two soldiers were killed there. We think 
the city will fall in a day or two now, 
and are hoping very sincerely that we 
may have a long period of peace. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS CONCERNING THE 
MISSIONARIES 


Africa 


On the second Sunday after Easter, 
April 6, Bishop Ferguson ordained to 
the priesthood in Trinity Church, Mon- 
rovia, the Rev. William A. Greenfield 
and the Rev. M. H. Gibson. Mr. J. 
. Wesley Pearson was ordained to the 
diaconate at the same time, - 


Alaska 


After his trip to Point Hope Bishop 
Rowe arrived at Seattle on September 
23. Coming to the General Convention, 
he reached New York on October 11. 

At the request of Bishop Rowe, the 
employment in the field of Miss Lillian 
Winter, of Aberdeen, Wash., as nurse 
in St. Matthew’s Hospital, Fairbanks, 
has been approved. Miss Winter sailed 
from Seattle by the “Northwestern” on 
September 12. 

Mr. George B. Burgess, on regular fur- 
lough, with his wife, left Eagle on Aug- 
-ust 14 and arrived in Brownsville, Tenn., 
on September Io. 

Deaconess Bertha B. Mills and Miss 
Rhea G. Pumphrey, who sailed from Seat- 
tle on July 12, arrived at St. John’s-in-the- 
Wilderness on August 23, 

Miss Florence G. Langdon, on regular 
furlough, left Tanana on August 24, ar- 
rived at Seattle on September 7 and 
reached Washington, D. C., on September 
26. 


Cuba 
Bishop Knight, coming to attend the 


General Convention, arrived at New 
York on October 6. 
Hankow 


Bishop Roots, coming to the General 
Convention, sailed from Shanghai on 
September 12 and arrived at New York 
on October 3. 

At the request of Bishop Roots the 
appointment of Dr. Corydon McAlmont 
Wassell, of Tillar, Ark., was approved 
on September 12. 

The Rev. Robert E. Wood, the Rev. 
Walter F. Hayward, Jr., and Miss Mary 
E. Wood, who sailed from Vancouver 
on July 30, arrived at Shanghai August 
18. 
The Rev. Edmund Lloyd Souder, who 
was appointed by the Board of Missions 


on June 10, was ordained to the priest- 
hood by Bishop Rhinelander in the 
Church of the Advocate, Philadelphia, - 
on the Feast of St. Michael and All 
Angels, September 29. Mr. Souder 
sailed from New York by the “Lapland” 
on October 8, en route to Hankow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Kemp, re- 
turning after regular furlough, left Bos- 
ton on October 17 and sailed from Van- 
couver by the “Empress of Asia” No- 
vember 5, 

Mr. Arthur S. Kean, who sailed from 
Vancouver on September 10, arrived at 
Shanghai on the 26th. 

Miss Alice M. Clark, who sailed 
from Vancouver on August 13, arrived 
at Shanghai on the 29th and reached 
Hankow on Sevtember 2. 

Miss Martha R. Waddill, who was ap- 
pointed as a nurse on May 15, left Nor- 
folk, Va., on September 29 and sailed 


from San Francisco by the “Tenyo 
Maru” October 7. 

Kyoto 
At the meeting of the Executive 


Committee on October 4 the appoint- 
ment of Miss Louisa Barton Myers, a 
member. of St. Luke’s Parish, Norfolk, 
Va., was approved. 


Mexico 


Bishop Aves, coming to attend the 
General Convention, reached New York 
on October Io. 

A leave of absence for four months 
from September Ist, without pay, has 
been granted to the Rey. Louis Amalric, 
ot El Oro, Mexico. 

The Rev. William Watson, the Rev. 
Allan L. Burleson, the Rev. Edmund A. 
Neville, the Rev. Samuel Salinas, one of- 
the native clergy, who is the regular del- 
egate to the General Convention, and 
Deaconess Affleck left Mexico City on 
September 24 and arrived at New York 
on October 3. 


Shanghai 


Miss Annie Brown, Miss Mary Althea 
Bremer and Miss Louise Strong Ham- 
mond, who sailed from Vancouver on 
September 10, arrived at Shanghai on 
September 26. 
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Tokyo 


The Rev. John C. Ambler, who sailed 
from San Francisco on August 16, ar- 
rived at Tokyo on September I. 

The Rev. Charles F. Sweet, D.D., re- 
turning after regular furlough, with his 
wife and daughter Mary, left Boston on 
September 30 and sailed from Vancouver 
by the “Empress of Russia” on October 8. 

The Rev. J. H. Kobayashi, who is to 
take a post-graduate course at the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, sailed from 
Yokohama on September Io and arrived 
at New York on October 3. 


Missionary Speakers 


Wuhu 


At the request of Bishop Huntington 
the following appointments have been 
made: 


Dr. Verne Ricord Stover, a member of 
Trinity Cathedral, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mr. Vincent Herbert Goween, son of 
the Rev. Dr. Gowen of Trinity Church, 
Seattle, Wash., and. Mr. Alan Walter 
Simms Lee, also a member of Trinity 
Parish, Seattle. Mr. Gowen and Mr. Lee 
sailed from San Francisco by the “Per- 
sia” on October 18. 


MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those arranging 

missionary meetings, the following 

list of clergy and other missionary workers 
available as speakers is published. 

When no address is given, requests for 
the services of the speakers should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. John W. Wood, Secretary, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Church Missions House Staff 

The President, and Secretaries of the 
Board are always ready to consider and, so 
far as possible, to respond to requests to 
speak upon the Church’s general work at 


home and abroad. Address each officer 
personally at 281 Fourth Avenue, New 


York. 


Secretaries of Departments 

I. Rev. G. W. Davenport, 984 Beacon 
Street, Newton Center, Mass. 

Ii. Rev. John R. Harding, D.D., 550 West 
157th Street, New York. 

III. Rev. G. C, F. Bratenahl, D.D., Room 
810, Woodward Building, corner 15th and 
H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

TV. Rev. R. W. Patton, 412 Courtland 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

V. Rev. John E. Curzon, 4653 No. Clark 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

VI. Rev. C. C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

VIII. Rev. G. C. Hunting, 1942 El Do- 
rado Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 


Alaska 
Rt. Rev. P. T.. Rowe, D.D. 
Rev. Hudson Stuck, D.D, 
Deaconess Adda Knox (in 
ment V). 
Mr. C. W. Williams. 


Depart- 


Brazil 
Rt. Rev. L. L. Kinsolving, D.D. 
Rev. W. C. Brown, D.D. 
China 
Rev. Arthur M. Sherman. 
Hankow 
Dr. Mary V. Glenton. 


Idaho 
Rt. Rev. J. B. Funsten, D.D. 


Kyoto 
Rt. Rev. H. St. G. Tucker, D.D. 
Rev. I. H. Correll, D.D. 


Mexico 
Rev. William Watson. 


Philippine Islands 
Rey. E. A. Sibley (in Department V). 


Tokyo 
Rt. Rev. John McKim, D.D- 
Rev. P, C. Daito. 


Rev. J. Hubard Lloyd. 


Western Colorado 
Rt. Rev. B. Brewster, D.D. 


Wuhu 
Rt. Rev. D. T. Huntington, D.D. 


Work Among Negroes in the South 


_ Rev. S. H. Bishop, Secretary, the Amer- 
ican Church Institute for Negroes, 416 
Lafayette Street, New York. 


Archdeacon Russell, of St. Paul’s, Law- 
renceville, Va. 


_The Rev. A. B. Hunter, of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Raleigh, N. C. 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


THE TRIENNIAL. OF 1913 


AS the last Triennial differ- 
ent from any other? 
Some of us think that 


there was more prepared- 
ness about it. Not that our New York 
hosts had worked for it more unspar- 
ingly than those of Southern Ohio in 
1910, or Virginia in 1907, or Massachu- 
setts in 1904, but that the women came 
to it with hearts more thari ever prepared 
by prayer and Sacrament. 


A greater number than ever came. 
Two thousand women partook together 
of their united Eucharist; they gave to- 
gether more than they had ever given in 
their United Offering; they crowded as 
never before the great hall, in their 
mass meeting; larger numbers than at 
any previous time came to study classes 
and conferences, to. quiet hours and mis- 
sionary talks. 


They bore disappointment better. As 
one said: “If you could not get in your- 
self, you were glad to know that it was 
because so many wanted to get in.” 
When the treasurer failed to appear as 
announced at the mass meeting, to re- 
port the amount of the United Offering, 
no one grumbled. And those who had 
worked for a roll of young lives offered 
were not complaining that the list was 
all unread. 

That mass meeting was a real gather- 
ing of the clans. Familiar faces of long 
ago appeared on every side with friends 
of later years and juniors of to-day; and 
the loving-kindness of their surprise gift 
was reflected in their faces, and will re- 
main always a part of that happy 
thought that is destined to bear fruit in 
the mission field of the Church in years 
to come. 

The choir, two hundred strong, the 
organ and cornets, the joyous singing 


before the meeting, the ringing words 
and tunes of “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,” “All Hail the Power,” “Our 
Fathers’ God! to Thee,’ “Rise, Crowned 
with Light,” brought a spirit surpassing 
what we have known to this occasion; 
while the few kind words of the Bishop 
of New York preceded the addresses of 
the Bishop of Shanghai on “The 
World’s Claim,” of the Presiding Bishop 
on “Our Country’s Call” and of the 
President of the Board of Missions on 
“The Promise of Our Future.” To 
many there, our dear Presiding Bishop 
was unknown by face or voice, and the 
rising welcome and the repeated rounds 
of applause showed- how he won all 
hearts. 

At this Triennial we were brought 
nearer to our fellow workers across the 
sea. The Venerable Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, to which we 
owe so much, sent the secretary of its 
Committee on Woman’s Work to visit 
us, and with her came an honorary 
member of the same committee. A 
member of the Central Committee on 
Woman’s Work, inaugurated after the 
Pan-Anglican Congress of 1908, was 
also present, and the Head Deaconess 
of the Deaconess Houses of Rochester 
and Southwark. Something was learned 
of these English guests, and more was 
promised of closer intercourse and a bet- 
ter mutual knowledge in the future. 

The mention of the Pan-Anglican re- 
calls the numbers of volunteer workers 
who made the Church House, Westmin- 
ster, home to Americans when there. 
There gathered about the Auxiliary 
members in New York, a great band of 
their fellow Churchwomen, co-operating 
with them in plans which made Cathe- 
dral and Hall, St. Michael’s Church and 
Parish House, hotel dining-room, club 
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and drawing-rooms in private houses 
delightful meeting-places for delighted 
guests. 

The numbers attending the joint ses- 
sions, to hear from the different mis- 
sion fields was unusually large, and a 
sense that it was duty as well as pleas- 
ure to be there was strong. 

The classes, nineteen in number, were 
well filled and well led; the conferences 
full with ready and constant speaking. 
At noon we heard from Deaconess 
Carlsen of Japan; from Archdeacon 
Russell, on Negro Education; from 
Miss Packard, of Brazil, and Mr. Phil- 
lips, of Mill Work in the South; from 
Mrs. Lambert and Mr. Clark, of our 
Indians; from Deaconess Affleck, of 
Mexico, and Mrs. Ely and Dr. Glenton, 
of China; from Miss Webb, of work in 
the Southwest, and Miss Langdon, of 
the interior of Alaska, while all were 
especially impressed by the sight and 
words of the Rev. F. A. K. Russell, the 
first native priest, born, reared and 
trained in Africa, to visit this country. 

The missionary talks resulted in gifts; 
the conferences in more definite and 
concerted plans for action than ever be- 
fore. They are bound to accomplish 
actual advance in a drawing together in 
better understanding of their common 
task the women, older and younger, the 
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girls and little children, and the carry- 
ing out into the Church at large, through 
annual conferences and institutes, the 
principles on which the Board of Mis- 
sions rests and acts. 

A quiet hour from the Bishop of the 
Philippines preceded our Triennial, one 
from the President of the Board closed 
the study classes; again at our final ses- 
sion he gave us words of council. 

First he came to the auditorium where 
our review of the Triennial had just 
been made, and as we parted, set us 
fresh tasks to do—St. Mary’s Hall, 
Shanghai, to be rebuilt with our gifts, 
the International Hospital, Tokyo, to be 
established through our influence. As 
he spoke, the hall became overfull, and 
we went into the church below for his 
parting message. It took us away from 
the glow of enterprise and toil of effort 
to the serenity of that upper room where 
the disciples waited at their Lord’s com-~- 
mand. Seeing Him who had just gone 
from them, we too shall be unable to 
hold back our hands. Looking on Him 
and dreaming of what He would have us 
do, our lives will be driven by enthusi- 
asm, and we cannot forbear praying, but 
it will all be in perfect confidence in His 
perfect strength, in quietness doing for 
those for whom His heart broke in 
dying. 


THE. TRIENNIAL REPORT -PRESENTED BY THE SEGRE 
TARY, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8 


NE who has studied carefully 
‘the development of the 
Church’s missionary life in 


the last three years can see 
very definite signs of steady advance to- 
wards unified method and action. 

For these methods the Board of 
Missions is largely responsible, and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions has proved a true auxiliary by 
cooperating with its plans. 

It is because of the opening vision of 
a Church at work as one Body—a real 
missionary society and not only such 


in name—that the Secretary of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary recommends at this 
particular time, midway in the trial of 
this enterprise, all possible methods that 
shall tend to this greatly to be desired 
unity. 

Is there any better work to set before 
the Auxiliary as a campaign for the 
next three years, than that its members 
shall work understandingly and enthus- 
iastically to prepare throughout the 
Church the women who shall carry out 
the Board’s plan? If a future is be- 
fore us, in which men and women and 
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children, as they never yet have done, 
shall all be trying to plan and work for 
the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom, 
to draw nearer to each other within the 

Auxiliary and to reach out more cor- 
dially to those without, that certainly 
will seem a worthy aim. This report 
would recommend as a help towards this 
end, and as a campaign for the next 
triennium : 

I. That, while the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary to the Board of Missions continue 
as heretofore approved by the Board, 
with two sections—the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary and its Junior Department, and 
these composed of diocesan and paroch- 
ial branches—a definite and combined 
effort be made on the part of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary and Junior Department 
officers to enlist younger women and 
older girls, who may eventually become 
a second division in the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, and that the same effort be made 
by the Junior Department officers with 
those of its Babies’ Branch; and that 
the Junior officers recognize more fully 
than ever before the value of this band 
of Little Helpers, originated twenty-five 
years ago by Miss Hart, of Western 
New York, fostered by her through all 
these years as a tender memorial, till 
now, in some dioceses, the larger part 
of the Junior gifts comes from this 
source. 

“II. Again, in the course of the last 
three years the Board has adopted its 
unifying method of an apportionment 
system, which includes in the parish ap- 
portionment all moneys given, whether 
through the regular parish contribu- 
tions, the Woman’s~ Auxiliary or the 
Sunday-school. The Auxiliary has in- 
creasingly codperated in this also, but, 
at this first triennial since the adoption 
of the plan, it may be well to recom- 
mend. that its branches make a thorough 
study of it and as rapidly as possible 
adopt the methods approved in the dif- 
ferent diocesan branches; also that it 
etrideavor to increase its money gifts, 
even should the value of its boxes be 
lessened, and so enable the Board the 
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sooner to increase the stipends of the 
domestic missionaries of the Church. 

Ill. The Board again has shown its 
unifying tendency in the changes it has 
made in its publication and educational 
departments. It has placed in the Aux- 
iliary pages of the Spirit oF Missions 
a Junior page, and, discontinuing the 
YouNG CHRISTIAN SOLDIER, it has given 
the “Postbag” of the Youne CHuRcH- 
MAN, its children’s missionary magazine, 
into the charge of the Associate Secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

On the other hand it has introduced 
into the educational department a sup- 
ply of material for women and Juniors, 
which obviates the necessity to supply 
such for themselves. 

We therefore recommend that the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and its Junior De- 
partment make a concerted effort to 
double within the next three years the 
present list of Auxiliary subscriptions 
to the Spirir or Missions and _ the 
children’s magazine, and that it lend 
itself to all educational plans, not only 
in its own branches, but in Sunday- 
school, guild, branches of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, and any other asso- 
ciations of women and girls, as well as in 
larger enterprises of parish or diocese 
or Missionary Department, even to joint 
classes and conferences of men and 
women; and, also in an effort to reach 
isolated Church people and give them 
the help of mission study by corre- 
spondence. 

That the Auxiliary encourage yearly 
institutes or conferences and make a vig- 
orous effort to increase the number of 
trained teachers of Missions. 

IV. And, finally, while calling upon 
the Woman’s Auxiliary to be so truly 
a helper to the Board of Missions that 
its aim and effort shall become identical 
with theirs, this report would recom- 
mend a renewed recognition of that uni- 
fying influence within itself, known as 
the United Offering. It would recom- 
mend a continuance of this offering, 
with an especial emphasis upon it as a 
gift of thanks and a gift of life, urging 
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upon the members of every branch that 
they seek out somewhere in every 
diocese and missionary district in the 
land at least one young woman to join 
the Church’s missionary force. 


Recapitulation 


I. That the Auxiliary, retaining its 
present divisions of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary and the Junior Department, de- 
velop sections of older girls and of the 
Babies’ Branch, or Little Helpers. 

II. That it codperate in the Board’s 
apportionment plan and endeavor to in- 
crease its gifts in order that the Board 
may the sooner increase its appropria- 
tions. 

Ill. That in the next three years it 
endeavor to double its subscription list 
of the Board’s publications, and that it 
introduce the Board’s educational meth- 
ods among the activities of the parish, in 
conferences and institutes, jointly when 
possible with the men of the Church, 
and through correspondence among iso- 
lated and scattered people; and 

IV. That it continue its United Offer- 
ing as a joint gift of thanks and life, 
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making a definite effort before 1916 to 
enlist at least one young woman in every 
diocese and missionary district for the 
Mission field. 


In view of the suggestions here made, 
which mean a renewal of energy and an 
ever broader outlook, will not the 
branches, in selecting officers of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and its Junior De- 
partment, choose those who shall be 
ready to assume these responsibilities 
and to help carry out this work? 


This report suggests the appointment 
by the chair of committees to consider 
the recommendations of the Secretary: 
I. On the Woman’s Auxiliary as a 
Whole, 

II. On Graduation in the Junior De- 
partment, which will be brought 
up in the Associate Secretary’s 


Report, 

III. On Gifts Other than the United 
Offering, 

IV. On the United Offering, 

V. On Miscellaneous Resolutions, to 
which committees shall be re- 


ferred all resolutions from the 
floor on matters coming under 
these respective heads. 


WHAT THE TRIENNIAL OF 1913 
ACCOMPLISHED 


HE Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions held its meeting of 
diocesan representatives on the afternoon of Wednesday, the 8th of 
October, and on the succeeding Monday. Miss Delafield, President of 

the New York branch, presided, and the only branches unrepresented during 
the Triennial were those of Eastern Oregon, the Canal Zone, Porto Rico, 


Western Colorado and Anking. 


After the reports of the Secretary and her Associate were read, the follow- 
ing committees were appointed by the chair to act upon the suggestions they 
contained and upon resolutions offered at the first session from the floor: 


t. On the Woman's Auxiliary: 


Mrs. Stevens, of Michigan 
Mrs. Lowell, of Massachusetts 
Mrs. Phelps, of New Jersey 
Mrs. Adams, of Pittsburgh 


Mrs, Young, of Florida 
Mrs. Baxter, of Minnesota 
Mrs. Ramage, of Dallas 
Mrs. Cowles, of Los Angeles 


2. On the Grading of the Junior Department: 


Miss A. F. Lindley, of New York 
Miss Sturgis, of Massachusetts 

Mrs. Nicholas, of Western New York 
Mrs. Gibson, of Harrisburg 


Mrs. Burton, of Kentucky 
Miss Tuite, of Southern Ohio 
Mrs. Norris, of Minnesota 
Miss Lewis. of Missouri 
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3: On Gifts other than the United Offering: 
Mrs. Markoe, of Pennsylvania ' Mrs. Hume, of Western Michigan 


Mrs. Humphrey, of New Hampshire Mrs. Longley, of lowa 

Miss Arnold, of Western New York Mrs. Millspaugh, of Kansas 

Mrs. Haskell, of South Carolina Mrs. Funsten, of Idaho 

4. On the United Offering: ; 

Mrs, Butler, of Chicago Mrs. Taylor, of Atlanta 

Mrs. Heywood, of Western Massachusetts. Mrs. Foster, of Colorado 

Miss Clarkson, of New York . Mrs. Schaeffer, of Texas 

Mrs. Thomas, of Pennsylvania Miss Gibbs, of California 

5. On Miscellaneous Resolutions: 

Mrs. Knapp, of Ohio Miss Cheshire, of North Carolina 

Mrs. Nash, of Maine Mrs. Mynard, of Montana 
. Mrs. Hill, of Newark Mrs. Dwyer, of Oklahoma 

Mrs. Finley, of Easton Mrs. Talbot, of Oregon 


The resolutions recommended by the committees, together with others finally 
adopted, are here given: 

The Committee on all Gifts but the United Offering, report that they deem it in- 
expedient to adopt the “Iowa idea” at the present time. Their reasons are, first, that 
they are informed that a large majority of the branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary are 
opposed to it; second, that in many cases great saving of time, trouble and expense is 
made by the necessary shopping being done for the missionaries’ wives, and that in many 
cases better articles are bought than could be had at the missionary station; third, that 
the filling of boxes with care and forethought gives great pleasure to both sender and 
receiver, and often forms a warm human bond between the two; fourth, that many 
parishes can send a box and give work for it, when the equivalent in money would be 
far beyond their powers. : 

The committee, however, cordially endorse the recommendations of the Secretary, that 
the Auxiliary endeavor to increase its money gifts, even should the value of its boxes be 
lessened, and so enable the Board the sooner to increase the stipends of the domestic 
missionaries. 


The recommendations of the report of the United Offering Committee as 
finally amended were adopted as follows: 


Resolved: I. That it is inexpedient to have a day set apart during this Triennial for 
a conference on the United Offering, but that a special session be devoted to this sub- 
ject at the Triennial of 1916. 

Resolved: II. That the United Offering of 1916 be given to the Board of Missions to 
be devoted entirely to the training, testing, sending and support of women for mission 
work at home and abroad, and to the care of such as are sick or disabled. Also that 
to our united gifts shall be added our united and earnest prayers that God will put it 
into the hearts of many faithful women to give themselves to the work of the Master in 
the mission field, or, if they cannot go themselves, to give of their substance gladly, as 
the Lord hath prospered them. 

The Committee on Grading in the Junior Department realizing the importance 
of grading the work among children, recommended, and it was 


Resolved: 1. That the Junior’ Department of the Woman’s Auxiliary shall contain 
three sections graded according to age. | 

II. That the three sections of the Junior Department shall be known as Section I, or 
Little Helpers, Section II and Section III. : 

III. That, as far as practicable, the first Section shall be composed of children from 
the time of Baptism to the age of eight years, the second from eight to sixteen, and 
the third from sixteen years up. : : 

IV. That until 1916, the third section may include young women, but that after that 
date, all over twenty-one shall be graduated into Section B of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 


provided such a section be formed. 
It is recommended ; 
I. That the Woman’s Auxiliary shall consist of two sections, A and B, B being the 


ction. s 
vont That the name “Secretary of the Babies’ Branch” be dropped, and that there shall 


be a Vice-President in charge of this section of the Junior Department. 
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Ill. That before the next Triennial special time and thought shall be given in the 
Junior Department, to the development of Sections I and III 


~On recommendation of the Committee on the Woman’s Auxiliary it was 


Resolved, That a definite and combined effort be made on the part of Woman’s Aux- 
iliary and Junior Department othcers to enlist younger women and older girls in the work. 


Another resolution of the Committee was amended and adopted, as follows: 

Resolved, That meetings of the Woman’s Auxiliary in each Department shall be held, 
when advisable, at the same time and place as the Missionary Councils of the various de- 
partments, the question of organization to be left to the Woman’s Auxiliary in each De- 
partment in consultation with the Bishops of the same Department. 


The Committee on Miscellaneous Resolutions brought in the following reso- 
lutions which were adopted: 


Resolved: 1. That one day in the year be set apart in every diocese and missionary 
district as a day for a Corporate Communion of the Woman’s Auxiliary, with special 
prayers for God’s blessing on our work, and that each diocesan branch choose the day 
which in its judgment suits the largest proportion of its membership. 

Resolved, That, whereas “The United Offering” has been known and honored by its 
ever increasing gifts since 1889, there seems no need for change of name, therefore the 
original name, “United Offering,” shall be retained, as fully understood by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary as a Thank Offering. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to draw up rules of order for the conduct 
of future Triennial Meetings, consideration of the report of said committee to be brought 
before the Triennial Meeting of 1916 as the first order of business for the day. 


The Committee appointed were: 


Mrs. Stevens, of Michigan 

Miss Ferguson, of Connecticut 
Mrs. Phelps, of New Jersey Mrs. Burkham, of Missouri 
Mrs. Adams, of Pittsburgh Mrs. Cowles, of Los Angeles 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to consider and arrange the program for 
the conference of diocesan officers, business meetings and conferences in IQI6. 

This committee was named as the officers of the branch where the Tri- 
ennial should be held, together with the Secretary and Associate Secretary of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and the Presidents of the Massachusetts, Southern 
Ohio and New York branches. 


Resolved, That in 1916 at the service for the presentation of the United Offering, seats 
be reserved for the diocesan custodians of the United Offering as well as for the delegates. 


Mrs. Mann, of Southern Florida 
_Miss Cheshire, of North Carolina 


THE UNITED OFFERING 
OF 1913 

On the night of October 9, the 
Treasurer of the Board of Missions re- 
ported the sum received that morning 
and counted by his assistants, as $307,- 
501.36. In this amount was included a 
check for $5,000, given with our United 
Offering, by one individual, as a special 
for the work in the Philippine Islands. 
Since that night sums from different 
sources have been daily coming in, and in 
the December number we hope to report 


the diocesan contributions and a total 
farger than that here given. 

From this United Offering $5,000 will 
be taken to complete the George C. 
Thomas Memorial Dormitory at St. Au- 
gustine’s School, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, and $10,000 for the new buildings 


-of the Mary Josephine Hooker Memo- 


rial School in Mexico, leaving a sum 
which, with its interest, will give the 
Board over $100,000 a year for three 
years, for the training, sending out and 
support of women workers and the care 
of those sick and disabled. 


AN EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS WITH JAPAN 


ISS BULL brought to our Triennial 
a message from the Kyoto Branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Church 
in Japan, which branch is at present the 
headquarters of the Central Committee 
of Woman’s Church Work in the Em- 
pire. 
(Translated by Miss Hayashi.) 

To all the Honorable Members of the 
Mother Society of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. 

Kyoto Branch of Woman’s Auxiliary, 

May 27th, 1912. 

Our Dear Friends :— 

We offer one letter respectfully from 
we all to the ladies of America Head- 
quarters. 

Our Kyoto Branch held this year nine- 
teenth annual meeting, and it shows some 
progress in all sum of offering money, and 
all members taste more interest every year. 
Annual meeting is a great joy and hopeful 
to we all. 

We held at Hamadera is very nice place 
on the first of May this year, the mem- 
bers of Osaka four churches were mas- 
ters. One hundred and seventy met in 
rain weather, and all the ladies who came 
from Kyoto city and many other stations 
gone home so happily. 

We are very grateful for America 
Mother Churches more and more. We 
taste only one of Mission by we work 
just small’ work of our union work for 
Formosa Mission work. 

We feel very happy our respectfully 
Bishop and Mrs. Tucker, and our dear 
Miss Bull the president of our Kyoto 
Branch. Please hear through them. 

The Mission work in Japan is very im- 
portant. Our power is very weak and 
small, we beseech your earnest prayers and 
sympathy with us. 

Please remember our small flock who 
live in Japan separated by the Pacific 
Ocean. 

We pray God bestow upon the all ladies 
who went the great meeting and Mother 
Church more and more is our prayers. 

The officers: 

Uraxo HayvAsHI, 
Ikuko NAIpE, 
YuxKo MryazakI, 
CHIYEKO OGATA, 
TSUNEKO OTSUKA. 


The ladies of American Headquarter. 
A committee was appointed to ac- 
knowledge this greeting, and the follow- 


ing is their response: 


New York, October 15, 1913. 
To the Kyoto Diocese of the Japanese 
Church, 


From the Woman’s Auxiliary of America: 

It is with great pleasure that we have 
received at our Triennial Meeting your 
most interesting letter, telling us of your 
work in Japan. Your message is so full 
of encouragement, that it comes as an 
added inspiration to us, who on this side 
of the great waters are trying to do our 
part in the Master’s work which is call- 
ing us. 

We know that the same sun which brings 
our day’s work to a close in America, 
awakens you in Japan to another morning, 
so that while we sleep you take up the 
work and carry it on. Surely the bond of 
sisterhood is very close which lies between 
the branches, all working for the same 
Father and for the coming of His King- 
dom. 

That you may prosper in all your un- 
dertakings is our earnest prayer. 

Very sincerely yours, 
In behalf of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Mrs Joun D. LETCHER, 
Southern Virginia, 
Mrs. J. W. B. BAausmMan, 
Harrisburg, 
Mrs. ALEXANDER MACKAY-SMITH, 
Washington. 


TO DIOCESAN OFFICERS 


iN oe ee san 20 is the regular day 
1 for our monthly conference of dio- 
cesan officers. The Holy Communion 
will be celebrated in the chapel of the 
Church Missions House at 10 o’clock, 
and the conference will follow in the 
Board Room. 

The subject will be “Our Triennial 
Resolves—What Are We Doing with 
Them?” and “How Can We Make the 
Most of Our Monthly Conferences?” 

Officers who cannot attend are asked 
to send the Secretary in advance an 
answer to the first question and sugges- 
tions in response to the second. 

Are we tired of conferences? Are 
they accomplishing what they might? If 
not, why not? 


Sor 


THE JUNIOR PAGE 


FROM THE JUNIOR REPORT 
OME of the best features of the 
last three years have been: the 
increasing emphasis on study; 
the self-development of the 
branches; the deepening of the spiritual 
side of the work. 

But in the midst of the campaign it is 
less important to record our victories 
than our needs. So we suggest :— 

First: That the Junior Department of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary shall consist of 
three sections—Number one, of children 
from Baptism to eight years; number 
two, from nine to sixteen years; num- 
ber three, from sixteen to twenty- 
one. Number one would, of course, 
correspond to what is at present the 
Babies’ Branch, and we suggest that 
this name be dropped and that of. Little 
Helpers used instead. 

Second: That, as far as possible, the 
Junior Department be fully organized, 
so that there shall be enough officers to 
really develop and care for the work of 
children throughout each diocese. 

Third: That much thought and. time 
shall be given to developing the work 
among little children. 

Fourth: That a campaign worthy the 
name be undertaken this year to reach 
the older girls and form them into 
branches of Section Three. Perhaps the 
most discouraging experience of the past 
three years has been the poor response 
to the request for greater effort along 
this line. Since the last Convention we 
have begged both Junior and Senior 
officers to undertake this work, and have 
urged the selection of a special officer 
for it, and in the three years not more 
than five diocesan branches have ap- 
pointed such officers. To this neglect 
we owe today the failure of the last part 
of the plan proposed in Cincinnati, that 
at this Triennial, all the branches of 
young women should graduate in a body 
into the Woman’s Auxiliary. There is 
no such “body” ready for graduation. 
So we make the suggestion that be- 
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tween now, 1913, and October, 1916, an 
earnest effort shall be made to reach the 
“older girls and younger women” and 
that until the latter date, Section Three 
may contain young women over twenty- 
one, but that after that date all over 
that age shall go into the B Chapter 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and that 
from 1916, Section Three of the Junior 
Department shall have only girls from 
sixteen to twenty-one. 

Fourth: More and better education on 
giving. We are right in talking little 
about money and in believing that it is 
less important than many other parts 
of the work; we are not right in for- 
getting to teach our Juniors why and 
how to give, and no one can look overt 
the money reports and be satisfied with 
the way the Juniors are being taught 
the privilege of- giving. 

Fifth: Greater use of the Junior De- 
partment as a recruiting agency for the 
mission field. During the last three 
years two of our Junior diocesan offi- 
cers, Miss Scott, educational secretary of 
Maryland, and Miss Hutchins, chairman 
of the Massachusetts Junior Department, 
have gone to the field, but there should 
be many members preparing to go, and 
other leaders setting the example. 

Sixth: More trained leaders. It is 
good to think of the numbers who do 
get training through summer confer- 
ences, normal classes and institutes but 
we believe many other leaders need to 
take advantage of these means of train- 
ing and others which may be developed. 

Many more detailed suggestions might 
be made, but these can well be left to 
each diocesan branch. We believe, how- 
ever, that these which have been made 
will be for the betterment of the work 
and we, make them because we are sure 
that every officer who catches at all the 
possibility open to those working with 
children cannot fail to believe that there 
is nothing more important than recruit- 
ing and: training the army which is to 
take the world for the Church’s Head. 


MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND THEIR BISHOPS 
I. AT HOME 


Alaska: Rt. Rev. Dr. Peter T. Rowe. 

Arizona: Rt. Rev. Julius W. Atwood. 

Asheville: Rt. Rev. Dr. Junius M. 
Horner. 

Eastern Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Theo- 
dore P. Thurston. 

Eastern Oregon: Rt. Rev. Dr. Robert 


L. Paddock. 

Honolulu: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry B. Res- 
tarick. 

Idaho: Rt. Rev. Dr. James B. Fun- 

; sten. 

Nevada: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry Robin- 
son. 

New Mexico: The Presiding Bishop 
in Charge. 


North Dakota: 


Porto Rico: 

Philippine Islands: 
Charles H. Brent. 

Salina: Rt. Rev. Dr. Sheldon M. Gris- 
wold. 

San Joaquin: Rt. Rev. Louis Childs 
Sanford. 

South Dakota: Rt. Rev. Dr. George 
Biller, Jr. 

Southern Florida: 
Cameron Mann. 

Spokane: Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Wells, in charge. 

Utah: Rt. Rev. Dr. Franklin S. 
Spalding. : 

Western Colorado: Rt. Rev. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Brewster. 


Rt. Rev. Dr. 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Lemuel H. 


Dr. 


Western Nebraska: Rt. Rev. 


George A. Beecher. 


Rt. Rev. Edward A. 


Temple. 
Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Dr. Francis K. | Wyoming: Rt. Rev. Dr. Nathaniel S. 
Brooke. Thomas. 


Though not a missionary district the Panama Canal Zone has been placed under the care of the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. A. W. Knight. 


North Texas: 


II. ABROAD 

Anking: Rt. Rev. Dr. D. Trumbull | Kyoto: Rt. Rev. Dr. H. St. George 
Huntington. Tucker. 

Brazil: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lucien L. Kin- | Liberia: Rt. Rev. Dr. Samuel D. 
solving. Ferguson. 

Cuba: Mexico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry D. Aves. 

Hankow: Rt. Rev. Dr. Logan H.| Shanghai: Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick R. 
Roots. Graves. 

Haiti: Tokyo: Rt. Rev. Dr. John McKim. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


N order to give our subscribers efficient service it is requested that subscriptions 
be renewed as promptly as possible after expiration notices are received. — 

ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Subscriptions 

will be discontinued unless renewed. Upon the wrapper with each address is a 

note of the time when the subscription expires. Changes are made on the fifteenth 

of each month. For subscriptions received later changes appear the following month. 


OTHE CLERGY. 


HE Clergy are requested to notify “The Mailing Department, 281 Fourth 
; Avenue, New York,” of changes in their post-office addresses in order that 
the Board’s publications may be correctly mailed to them. 


CONCERNING WILLS 


T is earnestly requested that inquiries be made concerning Wills admitted to 
probate whether they contain bequests to this Society, and that information of 

all such bequests be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. In making 
bequests for missions it is most important to give the exact title of the Society, thus: 
I give, devise, and bequeath to The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, for the use of the 
SOVATA i Bttac, tas IRE If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some par- 
ticular department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, “For the 
Use of the Society,” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “For Foreign Mis- 
sions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work Among Colored People,” 
or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work in China,” etc. 
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